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CONRAD WEISER AND THE DELAWARES' 


By Paut A. W. Wattace, Px.D. 
Lebanon Valley College 


N paying tribute to the memory of one of Reading’s founders, 

we are reminded that some cities are harder to found than oth- 
ers. Rome was not built in a day, and it took Conrad Weiser to 
build Reading. 

Some time ago I came across a letter written by the Rev. 
Richard Peters, provincial secretary, to Thomas Penn in 1752, de- 
scribing the difficulties that attended the founding of Reading. 
Apparently when it first arose (not, by the way, “at Heaven’s 
command”), Weiser was placed in charge. “It was very lucky,” 
wrote the secretary, “that I gave the management of that Town to 
Conrad, whose Imperiousness has been of great Service, for they 
build regularly, and if they dont, or are any way abusive, Conrad 
deals about his Blows without any Ceremony, and down drops the 
Man that dares to resist his ponderous Arm—but withal I must 
say that it is guided by good Sense and a necessary fortitude.” 

In handling such a subject as Conrad Weiser’s relations with 
the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians, it may seem that I am 
committed to the unpleasant task of examining Achilles’ heel. The 
most vulnerable spot in Weiser’s career is commonly said to be 
his blind antipathy to the Delawares—an antipathy, we are told, 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, November 13, 1936. 

?Penn MSS.: Official Correspondence, V, 217 (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania). 
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that forced an Indian war on Pennsylvania and drenched her 
frontiers with blood. 

I may as well say at once that I do not share such a view. I 
find it difficult to reconcile that legend of blind antipathy with 
what we certainly know of Weiser’s painstaking and judicial turn 
of mind. Besides, a study of the original documents presents the 
strongest evidence that his policy was not based on prejudice at 
all, but on a very full understanding of what was actually going on 
in the woods at that time and an intuition of things to come. 

If I may be permitted the roundabout method of approaching 
Achilles’ heel through his head, I should like to spend a moment 
examining Weiser’s character, to see what kind of a man we have 
to deal with. First may I say that Richard Peters’ description of 
him is to be taken seriously. The passage just quoted about his 
imperiousness, good sense, and fortitude is one of the very few 
intimate sketches of the man that have come down to us. His 
contemporaries often speak of him, but as a rule they mention 
only his honesty, and let it go at that. It seems that he inspired 
such perfect confidence in those who worked with him that they 
seldom stopped to analyze his motives. Governors of colonies, 
church leaders, and Indian sachems relied on his knowledge and 
advice; but they took him for granted as they took the sun in 
heaven. They did not think of him as a man with a personality 
separable from his work. To them he was one of the basic facts 
of the American scene, like the forest and the mountains and the 
sea. The Six Nations went so far as to name him after one of 
their major deities, Tarachawagon. 

Of course he was human, intensely, and full of paradoxes which 
are perhaps more apparent today than they were in his own time. 
But if we are inclined to smile at some of the absurdities of his 
career—such as when he grew a pilgrim’s beard and took his wife 
and eight children to share his intended solitude at Ephrata—we 
should do well to remember what Richard Peters said of him be- 
fore we put him down as a picturesque anachronism or an “in- 
nocent dreamer,” which a recent writer has called him. 

Admittedly his character is a puzzle. A man who was a judge, 
monk, farmer, linguist, merchant, woodsman, diplomat, hymn- 
writer, town-builder, county ranger, lieutenant colonel on active 
service, and pillar of four separate churches, is liable to be mis- 

















CONRAD WEISER AND THE DELAWARES 141 
understood by ordinary people. But in all these varied manifesta- 
tions of his genius, there is a key to explain him. 

He was a man deeply rooted in religion, law, and the land— 
three things on which an ordered society is founded. In every- 
thing he did he was intent on achieving for himself and for others, 
peace, security, and justice—under authority, human or divine. 
He believed in an ordered world, and he worked and fought to 
maintain one. 

Even his religious vagaries become intelligible in this analysis. 
When Caspar Stoever’s Christian soldiers (who put gunpowder 
into the Moravian pastor’s firewood) had brought the authority 
of the Tulpehocken church into confusion, he fled to Ephrata, 
hoping to find peace in withdrawal from the world. He left the 
Cloister when he found that authority there rested not on the 
Eternal but on a system of fantastic mummeries that put Beissel, 
the showman, in the place of our Lord. He followed the Moravi- 
ans for a time because of their reliance on the central spring of 
our religion, the winning personality of Jesus. He came back 
finally to the Lutheran Church, which offered the support (so 
much needed by a man of action) of definite sanctions and a 
clearly organized body of doctrine. 

There was never anything soft about Conrad Weiser. He was 
a man of vision, but no dreamer. If, as it is said, “the style is 
the man,” his character may be gauged from his letters and jour- 
nals. They are evidently the work of a practical man, full of 
common sense, observant, and penetrating. They are often hur- 
ried, but never vague or flabby. There are no smooth eighteenth 
century phrases in them, for he had picked up his English in the 
backwoods of New York; but his style has the freshness of the 
forest and the snap of a woodsman swinging an axe. 

Last winter I ran across the first draught of one of Governor 
Denny’s speeches to the Indians—unsigned, but written in Conrad 
Weiser’s very positive hand. The substance of the printed speech 
is all there, although the expression is rough. It is strong, con- 
centrated, and nourishing, like a slice of good wholesome brown 
bread. All that Governor Denny did was to spread the molasses 
of official language over the surface and have it entered in the 
minutes as his own. 

Weiser handled his private business with assurance and success. 
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He built up a large and valuable property. His credit was good 
everywhere, as he told James Logan proudly in 1736 when 110 
Indians stopped at his house and he had to provide them with food. 
Even Benjamin Franklin, whose business policy was one of “no 
credit to the Dutch,” took Weiser’s signature in 1738 when paper 
was needed to save the publication of the Ephrata hymn-book from 
disaster. While Braddock was making his slow and irritable way 
to the Monongahela, he wrote to Governor Morris that the one 
competent thing the colonies had done for him was in the matter 
of providing transport wagons—which we know had been under- 
taken by Conrad Weiser and Benjamin Franklin. 


Weiser was independent and self-reliant. On the Onondago 
journey he quarreled with the great Shick Calamy over a matter 
of woodcraft, and made the chief accept his decision, which it was 
admitted afterwards had been right. On that journey Conrad 
Weiser was on trial before the Indians. They had known already 
from his handling of the conferences of 1731, 1732, and 1736, 
that he was honest and understanding—that he spoke, as they put 
it, their words and not his own; but these hard-bitten, wolf-eyed 
men of the forest were not satisfied with tame virtues. They 
demanded hard grain in the men they chose to call their leaders. 
That brave journey, made through flood and famine to stop the 
Catawba War, won him their entire loyalty. When, some time 
afterwards, they named him Tarachawagon (which means, as the 
Mohawk Chief, William Loft, at Brantford translated it for me, 
“You Must Hold up the Sky for Us”), we may be sure they were 
honoring him, not as a dreamer, but as one who had mastered 
the forces that held their fate. 

He held up the sky for all of us. His contribution to the his- 
tory of America was the winning and holding of the Six Nations’ 
alliance, which gave the English colonies a decisive advan- 
tage over the French in the struggle for North America. Weiser, 
of course, was not the first to see the importance of such an alli- 
ance. James Logan had been intent on it long before Weiser came 
into the province. But before Weiser’s day it had proved an 
elusive prize, and in the 1720’s the English felt it slipping out of 
their reach. Logan wrote anxiously in 1728 about a report, appar- 
ently reliable, that “the Five Nations,” as he called them, were 
secretly engaging the Twightwees to attack the English. That 

















CONRAD WEISER AND THE DELAWARES 143 
was the year before Weiser came. He arrived just in time to 
show James Logan and the council how to win the Six Nations 
over. 

Weiser’s policy, in a word, was to give official recognition to the 
authority of the Six Nations over their tributaries, in particular 
over their “nephews” the Delawares, whom the colony had hitherto 
treated as a virtually sovereign power. By this means he raised 
the Six Nations to the highest peak of their prestige, and drew 
them tightly to the English by making the latter guarantors of their 
supremacy. We do not know precisely the way in which that 
policy first took shape, but we do know that within two years of 
Weiser’s appearance in the province Logan was in possession of 
the key to the Indian situation. In August, 1731, he wrote in a 
letter to the three Penns these guarded but significant words in 
reference to a projected treaty with the Six Nations: “The in- 
tended subject of the treaty, is to put them if possible on measures 
to strengthen both themselves and us I must not be more particular 
here. If we can succeed, it may prove to advantage to other of 
these colonies.’”* 

And now for Achilles’ heel! The idea has got around that 
Pennsylvania’s Indian policy grew out of Weiser’s prejudices, he 
being an adopted Mohawk, a member of the tribe that had long 
been the Delawares’ worst enemy. It is often said that by his 
injustice to the Delawares, however beneficial his schemes may 
have turned out to be for the English colonies as a whole, he 
inevitably drew on his province the horrors of an Indian war. 

This is no place for an exhaustive defense, if one were needed, 
of Conrad Weiser and his policy. But there are two or three 
things that certainly should be said if we are to stop doing an 
injustice to a great man. In the first place, it should be said 
very definitely that Weiser’s policy grew out of a clear under- 
standing of the situation then facing the colonies, and further, 
that he acted with the best interests of this province foremost in 
his mind. 

To most colonials of Weiser’s day, an Indian was an Indian 
and that was all there was to it. But Weiser knew the com- 
plexities of American forest politics, where conditions were not 


*Logan Papers, Blue Letter Books, III, 342-343 (Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania). 
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unlike those in Europe today. There were many Indian nations, 
with deep-rooted traditions and loyalties, interlocked in a network 
of alliances, ententes, and dependencies. He had grown up on the 
Schoharie, in a nest of mountains where three great rivers and 
‘arteries of travel take their rise within a few miles of one another : 
the Delaware, the Hudson, and the Susquehanna. It was, there- 
fore, a cosmopolitan center, where fragments of many tribes were 
found, in particular the great Six Nations’ Confederacy and their 
powerful tributaries, the Delawares. There he saw the essential 
antagonism between these two people, differing in racial stock, in 
language and traditions. 


The Delawares, as William Penn had found them, were on the 
whole a good-hearted people, sensitive, kindly, and mystic. Their 
tribes, however, lacked cohesion and their people self-control. 
They were fair-weather friends, but difficult to do business with 
over any matters that might be in dispute. The Six Nations, 
on the other hand, were of Iroquois stock—a more practical 
people, better organized, more politically minded, born states- 
men. Whether this difference was inherent in their mentality, or 
merely an accident of the time, it is not necessary to determine. 
It is enough to know that the strongest authority then existing 
among the Indians was the Confederation of the Six Nations with 
its central Council Fire at Onondago. Whatever the story books 
may tell us to the contrary, that League, which had been founded 
by Hiawatha, was in intent and effect a League of Peace, as it 
is called officially to this day. It provided the strongest cohesive 
bond the Indians ever knew, and many tribes appealed to it for 
protection and justice. The Delawares, however, who had been 
subdued many years before and for some reason given the con- 
temptuous designation of “women,” resented their subjection and 
longed for independence. 

The deep antagonism between the Delawares and the Six Nations 
was one of the prime facts that determined Weiser’s policy. It 
was already an ancient story when Weiser appeared on the scene— 
and it has lasted down to our own day. On the Six Nations’ 
Reserve near Brantford, the Delawares are still living under the 
wing of their ancient enemies, who have given them asylum, but 
whom in their hearts they hate. Chief Joseph Montour is there, 
a descendant of Madame Montour and of King Teedyuscung 
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(whom he has been said to resemble). At the age of eighty- 
seven, Montour is still a good hater. He told me recently 
how he had once “licked” six Tuscaroras in a fight, and he ended 
his lively description of the way in which he upset the last of them 
and bounced him on his head (until, I suppose, his scalp was 
hardly worth taking), with the remark that “one good Delaware 
is worth eight or ten Six Nations.” He expressed his surprise 
at the eminence the Six Nations have attained—without either 
bravery or brains. “There are only 150 of us Delawares on the 
reserve,” he said, “and 5,000 of the Six Nations, but we could 
lick the whole lot of them.” He told me, with an odd light in his 
eye, that the word “Mohawk” is a Delaware word, a nickname 
his people long since gave their enemies. It means literally “man- 
eater,” he explained, but it is used in their vocabulary to denote no 
nobler a carnivore than the common louse. 

When Weiser came to Pennsylvania in 1729, it was no longer 
possible for the province to remain neutral, as William Penn had 
kept it, in the quarrel simmering between these tribes. As the 
Half-King Scaroyady once said, “You can’t live in the woods and 
stay neutral.” Shortly before Conrad arrived, the Onondago 
Council had sent Shick Calamy down to the Shamokin district to 
watch over their Delaware tributaries, who had been openly talking 
about independence. 

The word “independence” has an attractive sound to us, but 
we must remember that if Pennsylvania had sided with the Dela- 
wares and recognized their independence in the face of the On- 
ondago Council, a war would certainly have resulted with the 
Six Nations. Not only that, but with or without independence, 
the Delawares were in a mood to attack the English settlements, 
and Pennsylvania needed help in restraining them. In the year 
1728 the province was disturbed by several of these war scares, 
and panics of the sort were familiar long before Braddock’s defeat. 

Without going into the ethics of colonial expansion, it is 
sufficient to observe that, under the pressure of popular movements 
in the colony, Pennsylvania was doing the Delawares a wrong 
that could not be righted. Advancing settlements, even before the 
days of Daniel Boone, were driving the Indians off the land. 
It is true that Pennsylvania continued William Penn’s policy of 
buying the lands from the Indians, but the Indians were pushed off 
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first and the lands paid for afterwards. That is what happened in 
Lebanon Valley. The Palatines who first settled here in 1723 
destroyed the Indian grain with their cattle, and the sale of valley 
lands in 1732 was not, properly speaking, a sale at all but belated 
compensation for lands already taken from their owners. The 
authorities on occasion tried to remedy these abuses by evicting 
white trespassers on Indian lands. Such efforts were unsuccessful 
and dangerous, as the story of Simon Girty will bear witness. The 
whites were here to stay, and no amount of presents or “pay” 
could blind the Delawares to the fact that, long before the Walking 
Purchase, they were being relentlessly pushed out of their homes. 
It stands to reason that if you take forcible possession of your 
neighbor’s house, even though you pay him half a cent a foot 
for his land and let him sleep in the backyard, you will have a 
permanent enemy at your door. 

This permanent and irremovable grievance of the Delawares was 
a second fact in the situation that determined the direction of 
Weiser’s Indian policy. By acknowledging Six Nations’ suzerainty 
over the Delawares and by underpinning the authority of the 
Onondago Council, Weiser tried to avert the immediate danger of 
a Delaware war. It was not a blind policy, not at all blind to the 
particular interests of his own province. It saved one generation 
from the Delaware tomahawk, and it might have saved the next 
if Conrad’s hand had been allowed to shape colonial policies 
through the crucial years of 1754 and 1755. 

By 1736, the policy was in full operation. In that year the Six 
Nations gave the province two deeds. The first was a release 
of their claims to disputed lands on the Susquehanna; the other 
extended the first release to cover any claims they might have had 
to certain lands on the Delaware. There was an interval of two 
weeks between the deeds. The second document was the crucial 
one, since it assumed Six Nations’ suzerainty over lands to which 
they had hitherto made no claim. Joseph Walton, whose book, 
Conrad Weiser and the Indian Policy of Colonial Pennsylvania 
was written before certain papers had come to light, says that 
the second deed was signed at Philadelphia by a few drunken 
Indians after most of the influential ones had left the city. “No 
doubt,” he writes, “Shikellimy was the Indian agent who ac- 
complished this, and that he used Conrad Weiser to bring it to 
pass.” 
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As a matter of fact, the second release was not signed at 
Philadelphia at all, but at Conrad Weiser’s place in Tulpehocken ; 
and not by a handful of Indians, but by the main body of the 
chiefs on their way back to Onondago. The matter was presented 
to them by Weiser at the written request of James Logan, then 
president of the Council. Logan had apparently intended to take 
the matter up during the conference, but his serious illness pre- 
vented it. His object, as he explained in his letter, was to forestall 
the action of a certain Jersey Delaware, Nootamis, who claimed 
lands which his tribe had already deeded to Pennsylvania.* Noot- 
amis hoped, said Logan, to invalidate the deed by appealing to the 
Six Nations (invoking, I suppose, their superior title), and by 
this means to get some color of a grant for himself. 

The release was signed after a sober, day-long debate. “They 
have signed the larger deed,” wrote Weiser on October 27, “after 
had it in Consideration for Morning till night .. . it went very hart 
about syning over their right upon delaware because the sayd they 
had nothing to doe there about the land, they war afaired they 
Shoud doe anything a mis to their gosens the delawares.”* 
Whether Logan was entirely frank about this transaction we need 
not discuss now. Weiser’s statement of the grounds on which the 
Six Nations hesitated—lest “they Shoud doe anything a mis to 
their gosens the delawares”—shows that blind prejudice was not 
operating here. 

Weiser had a sympathetic understanding of the Delawares. Of 
course he knew their weaknesses. He knew why the Six Nations 
in 1736 called them “a people of no virtue.” He knew that their 
head chief, Sassoonan, was a drunken old sot who sold the contents 
of the tribe’s council bag for liquor. But Weiser’s understanding 
of them included a knowledge of their ambitions and a genuine 
sympathy with them in their misfortunes. It was to Weiser the 
provincial secretary turned in 1757 when he wanted help from 
the man who knew them best. “Please to send,” wrote Richard 
Peters, “an account of the Original of the Delaware Indians, their 
Rights, Possessions and History are best knoun to you & shoud 


“Logan Papers, X, 54 (Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 
5 Tbid., X, 65. 
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be particularly set forth together with their Subjection to or con- 
nections with the Six Nations.”* 

Among the Weiser papers there has been preserved a curious 
fragment entitled “Private Sentiments of Ohio.” It is undated and 
unsigned, but written in Weiser’s hand, evidently at some time not 
long after his Ohio journey, to which it refers. In it he suggests 
a means of restoring self-respect to the Delawares. “Persuade the 
6 nation,” he writes, “to take of the petticoat from the delawares 
and give them a Breech Cloath to wear and Call them for the 
futter their Brethren or Children and leave out the word Cousin 
(because in the Indian linguage at Signifies a Subject or one that is 
under Command ).”* 

Perhaps he had in mind admitting them to citizenship in the 
Confederacy, in some such way as the Tuscaroras had been admit- 
ted a few years earlier, “on the cradle-board,” as the Indian phrase 
ran. In any event, he proposed a means of ending the long feud 
between the tribes, a means honorable to the Delawares, but 
undertaken through the proper Six Nations’ channels and under 
their aegis. If the Delawares had held their hand in 1755, such an 
incorporation would probably have taken place. 

To the charge that Weiser’s policy drove the Delawares into the 
hands of the French, we reply that the alienation of the Delawares 
was an accomplished fact before Weiser appeared on the scene. 
His policy served to postpone the Delaware war and very nearly to 
prevent it altogether. 


Even after Braddock’s defeat, with all the motive the Connecticut 
Purchase had given them to revolt, the Delawares held back, 
nursing a wholesome fear of the Onondago Council. What did 
precipitate the war was an ingenious bit of diplomacy carried on 
behind the lines at Fort Duquesne. 


Jean Daniel Dumas, who defeated Braddock, seems to have been 
the only man in the woods who, in the conduct of Indian affairs, 
was able to meet Weiser on equal terms. He might even have out- 
witted the old German fox if he had been given time, but fortu- 
nately for the English colonies, he was removed from Fort Du- 
quesne in 1756. 


®* Correspondence of Conrad Weiser, II, 31 (Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania). 
7 Tbid., II, 27. 
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Dumas knew as well as Weiser the power exercised by the Six 
Nations over the Delawares, but that very thing he now set out to 
break. The Connecticut Purchase having given him a handle, he 
moved the Delawares to assert their independence. He went 
farther. Just as it had been Weiser’s policy to keep the Delawares 
in fear of the Six Nations, it became Dumas’ policy to make the 
Six Nations afraid of the Delawares. How well he succeeded may 
be seen from a letter he wrote to the Minister from Fort Duquesne, 
July 24, 1756: 


Since last year, Monseigneur, it has been my honor 
to command here with infinitely greater success than 
I could naturally have expected. I have succeeded in 
setting against the English all the tribes of this region 
who had been their most faithful allies . . . 

May I also, Monseigneur, congratulate myself on hav- 
ing largely determined the policy of the Five Nations, 
setting those of this river in defiance of them and arrest- 
ing parties from the five towns who pass here on their 
way to attack distant tribes; I have succeeded in making 
almost all of them attack the English, and if any of them 
resisted I have always managed to destroy them, so that 
I have put the Iroquois in fear of the Delawares and 
Shawnees unless they follow their example ; and since the 
war-parties I have intercepted here have taken scalps and 
prisoners to their villages, they find themselves engaged 
in the war, so to speak, in spite of themselves.® 


Now, with this situation among the Indians on the Ohio in our 
minds, we are in a position to realize the crucial importance of 
Scaroyady’s embassy, when he came east after Braddock’s defeat 
to show the English how to play their cards. Scaroyady was the 
half king or vice-regent, appointed by the Onondago Council to 
superintend the new Indian colony on the Ohio. He was an old 
friend of Weiser’s and a campaigner under Washington and 
Braddock. He knew very well what was going on among his 
Indians on the Ohio, where Dumas was working, not yet quite 
successfully, to make the Delawares lift the hatchet against the 
English. The Delawares were much harder to move than might 
have been expected, but the French were insistent and threatening, 


®See F. J. Audet, Jean-Daniel Dumas Le Héros de la Monongahéla 
(Montreal, 1920), pp. 22-34. 
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and the Indians found a decision being thrust on them. “You can’t 
live in the woods and stay neutral.” The Delawares knew that the 
French would back them against the English, but would the English 
‘ back them against the French? 

Scaroyady asked for assurance that they would. “One word of 
yours,” he said, “will bring the Delawares to join you.” Neither 
the governor nor the Assembly would speak that word. The As- 
sembly was playing politics and the governor was playing safe— 
hiding behind his commission from the Proprietaries. News went 
back to the Ohio that Brother Onas could give the Delawares 
neither active help nor effective opposition. The massacre at 
Penn’s Creek was the result. 

Weiser was with Scaroyady when he made that appeal. When it 
failed, he shouldered for a time the chief burden of the defensive 
war to which Pennsylvania’s neglect of his advice now committed 
her. Though he had described himself the year before as “old and 
infirm” and looking forward only to death, he now became over- 
night a soldier. Holding his line of forts along the Blue Mountains, 
he kept the sky from falling on Pennsylvania during the severest 
months of the campaign. Before he died he saw peace come again 
to the province—under the authority, as he had foreseen, of the 
Six Nations. 

I should like, in conclusion, to touch briefly on the Easton 
Peace Conference of 1758, where Weiser’s Indian policy was so 
clearly vindicated, and where also we find curious evidence of his 
essential sympathy with the crushed and humiliated Delawares. 

King Teedyuscung led the Delawares at the conference, which 
opened with some appearance of a triumph for his people. He 
boasted himself not only king of the Delawares, but spokesman 
as well for ten nations, including the Six Nations’ Confederacy. 
He was a genial rogue, with all the Delaware sensitivity and 
changes of mood. At one time he had come under the influence of 
the Moravians, who christened him, Gideon. And now for some 
time past he had been carrying around a peace pipe in one hand 
and a tomahawk in the other, keeping his scalping parties active 
in the neighborhood of the peace conferences he held at various 
times between 1756 and 1758. The Moravians called him “Honest 
John,” but that was because they did not have to pay for his liquor. 

The sly fox had failed to drive the English into the sea, as he 
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had once boasted he would do, but at least he had led his people 
out of the land of Egypt. They had achieved their independence of 
the Six Nations. They had carried a hatchet, and they were now 
about to make a peace on their own authority. 

When the conference assembled in October, the walls of Jericho 
did not fall before the trumpets of this Delaware Gideon. Instead, 
all the pent-up exasperation which the Six Nations had stored up 
in their hearts against their rebellious nephews, was detonated 
with a roar. 

Nichas, the Mohawk, rose suddenly and pointing at Teedyuscung 
spoke in terms so inflammatory that Weiser declined to translate 
them, urging that the Six Nations be permitted to express them- 
selves in a private meeting with the governor and his Council. 
Weiser’s intervention saved the conference from disaster. 

Accordingly the deputies of the Six United Nations met Gover- 
nor Denny and brought matters to a final issue. Chief after chief 
rose to speak: Nichas for the Mohawks, Tagashata for the 
Senecas, Assarandonquas for the Onondagos, Tokaaio for the 
Cayugas, and Thomas King for the Oneidas and Tuscaroras. All 
flung this question at the governor: “Who made Teedyuscung a 
Great Man? Was it you?” 

Sir William Johnson, whom Braddock had put in charge of 
Indian Affairs, over Weiser’s head, thought he had done a smart 
thing at Fort Johnson in 1756 when he complimented the Delawares 
by putting a hatchet into their hands and formally removing their 
petticoats, all on his own authority—afterwards assuring the Six 
Nations that the Delawares would still be good children and listen 
to the advice of their elders. It was an equivocal gesture, and the 
Six Nations were not deceived. They knew that Johnson by his 
act had recognized Delaware independence, and they nursed their 
anger. Now Pennsylvania was to pay for Johnson’s indiscretion. 

Fortunately Conrad Weiser was on hand to save the province 
once again. Governor Denny might not like him (there was no 
love lost between these two), but even Governor Denny could not 
fail to see the significance of Weiser’s traditional Indian policy. 
So Weiser was given charge of the situation. Conferring privately 
with Denny and the Six Nations, he gave the latter positive 
assurance that in the eyes of Brother Onas their authority over 
their tributaries was unchanged and would remain so. 
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Teedyuscung was fairly beaten. His revolution had collapsed. 
His final plea to his uncles, the Six Nations, was only for a gift 
of land for his people, that they might end their wanderings and 
come home. “Uncles,” he said, “I sit here as a Bird on a Bow; 
I look about and do not know where to go; let me therefore come 
down upon the Ground, and make that my own by a good Deed, 
and I shall then have a home for Ever.’ 

The metaphor of the bird on a bough sums up the long, unhappy 
story of the Delaware people; and the passage in which it occurs 
deserves a place in primitive literature by the side of “Logan’s 
Lament.” 

It may be interesting to know that the man who turned that pas- 
sage into English as I have given it, was Conrad Weiser. There 
were two translations made at the time, by two different men. 
Isaac Still’s is cold and colorless, but Conrad Weiser’s has the 
life and warmth of Indian metaphor. In it he has caught, in a 
few understanding words, the feeling of a crushed and homeless 
people. 

It was the Six Nations, not the Delawares, who made the peace. 
Tagashata rose in council and addressed the English in these 
words: “Brethren: We now remove the Hatchet out of your 
Heads that was struck into them by our Couzins, the Delawares ; 
it was a french Hatchet that they unfortunately made use of, 
by the Instigation of the French; we take it out of your Heads and 
bury it under ground, where it shall always rest and never be 
taken up again.’”!° 

That was the last time that Tarachawagon was to hold up the 
sky for the Six Nations or for Pennsylvania. He died in 1760, a 
few months after the fall of Quebec had put the seal on his work 
by removing the threat of French conquest. After his death the 
Indians continued to hold him in reverence, but the white men 
promptly forgot him. By them he was remembered only in his 
work: the English colonies made ready for independence. 


® Pennsylvania Colonial Records, VIII, 203. 
” Tbid., VIII, 181. 















DAVID LLOYD, PENN’S GREAT LAWMAKER 


By Burton Atva KoNKLE 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


HAT has been said in a previous article on Penn as to 

the antiquarian and historical attitudes is as true for Lloyd 
as it is for the Founder. The merely antiquarian attitude cannot 
find either one, except in spots, so to speak. Lloyd cannot be 
understood without grasp of the greatness of Penn, who like 
Washington, was great enough to have in his cabinet men repre- 
senting opposite fields such as Hamilton and Jefferson. Lloyd 
was one of Penn’s Welsh London lawyers, who knew his private 
affairs. While from a family of Quakers, he was not himself 
a Friend when selected to go to Pennsylvania to guide her in con- 
stitution and law as a leader of the people. In five years, how- 
ever, he became a Quaker and adopted all the Quaker modes of 
civil disobedience that constituted the chief instrument of the de- 
fense of their liberties, their reason for coming to these colonies. 
Within ten years Lloyd had won from Penn’s governor the almost 
too republican constitution of 1696. Then, Penn, in his wisdom 
in leading Quaker colonies to liberties in the midst of that great 
revolution whose climax was 1688, feeling compelled to keep near 
enough to English institutions not to arouse suspicion and an- 
tagonism greater than he already had, picked out a learned, con- 
servative Scotchman, the son of an educator, as his secretary and 
property representative—James Logan. Penn selected his leaders 
and builders well. 

In 1699 Penn came over to annul the too republican constitu- 
tion of 1696, and to quiet the too successful Lloyd, who was 
attracting the irritated attention of the Lord Chancellor to his 
successes, even against his vice-admiralty court on the Delaware. 
Penn reluctantly yielded to a demand for his remova! from the 
office of attorney-general, pleading for Lloyd even in his yielding. 
With civil disobedience, the people, however, kept him as their 


*Burton Alva Konkle, “A New View of William Penn,” Pennsylvania 
History, IV (April, 1937), 103-105. 
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attorney-general and made him their greatest law-giver of that 
first half-century, so that the first published laws of 1714 and the 
second of 1728 contained almost exclusively those written or 
secured by David Lloyd, their editor. Lloyd contended for “The 
Excellent Privilege of Liberty,” while James Logan stood for 
that of “property,” as the Founder in his anonymous pamphlet 
had urged them to do. Penn, the statesman, must have exulted 
as the years moved on to find that his choice of leaders proved so 
successful. 

Laws, however, are one thing, but constitutions are far more 
important, and a substitute had to be at once found for the 
annulled constitution of 1696. It was a delicate problem, with 
many elements. Lloyd and the people were intent on a constitu- 
tion that permitted Pennsylvania to stand on her own solid basis, 
unattached to the uncertain title of Delaware. They desired to 
secure the supremacy of the Assembly by the power of the purse, 
as Parliament had done in 1688, and to reduce eight obstacles to 
any law desired by the people to two. Penn had in his pocket a 
copy of a charter for Delaware from James II, giving him power 
to raise money without an assembly, but he had refused the 
right. Yet he would be misunderstood if he showed it as proof 
of the Crown’s intention to give a good title; while the charter 
he did try to give, was lost in 1688, and both Parliament and 
Crown claimed Delaware! So when, in 1701, Lloyd and the 
people demanded a constitution removing the council as a legisla- 
tive body, which removed three obstacles to a law they wanted, 
and also proposed separation from Delaware except to have the 
same person as governor, which paved the way for the law of 
the agent making the governor’s signature sufficient without 
Penn’s consent, thus securing the power of the purse by making 
the governor dependent upon the Assembly, Penn yielded. How- 
ever, he so feared the ranks in London, that even on board his 
vessel homeward, he tried to modify it by an ordinance creating a 
governor’s council. This better served to quiet London fears 
but it never worked in Philadelphia, where as years moved on, the 
colony became practically as free as Canada is today. 

The constitution of 1701 lasted for seventy-five years, and was 
so beloved by the people that one of its later defenders, George 
Bryan, led in having it made the basis of the first state constitu- 
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tion of 1776, where it lasted for another dozen years, when it 
required the adoption of the national constitution to dislodge it. 
Such was the basal solidity that Lloyd’s stand for “The Excel- 
lent Privilege of Liberty” brought to Pennsylvania. He did for 
his time what James Wilson did for his own, and paved the way 
for it. One of the laws for which he was responsible was the 
Judiciary Law of 1722, which by a mode of civil disobedience in 
not publishing it to avoid submission of it to London, and offer- 
ing to London another, which was expected to be disallowed, 
caused this law to become the foundation of our state judiciary 
system of today. It was one feature of that law, that stopped 
the Homestead riots when all other means failed, namely en- 
abling the Chief Justice to act as a justice of the peace when 
there were local intimidations. William Penn did better than he 
thought when he selected his Welsh lawyer to build his colony. 


Penn and Lloyd knew the inside happenings in both England 
and in the Delaware colonies better than any one else; and both 
realized that much of their extreme complexity could not be publicly 
discussed because so liable to distortion and misunderstanding in 
both countries. There was misunderstanding of both Penn and 
Lloyd as it was. Even Logan did not understand fully many of 
Penn’s affairs and problems as well as Lloyd did; and, when that 
became evident, Logan was called to London for awhile. The 
patience, understanding, tenacity and wisdom of both Penn and 
Lloyd, in the midst of necessary misunderstanding on both conti- 
nents, are something for the people of Pennsylvania to be proud 
of. When Penn would find it necessary to quiet the Crown or 
Parliamentary parties by appearing to be against Lloyd’s course 
in a given case, Lloyd understood and never had any retort, 
because he understood! And an antiquarian attitude has ever 
since brought misunderstanding—as people in both countries mis- 
understood at the time—so difficult is it to find the roots of liberty 
in America. Penn, as has been shown in a former article in this 
periodical, was full of suggestion and “experiment.” To him 
Pennsylvania and the two other Delaware colonies were “an holy 
experiment” ; a constitution was “experimental.” Not so to Lloyd, 
the lawyer and statesman. His constant purpose was the build- 
ing of permanent institutions desired by the people. Lloyd and 
the Quakers, who dominated Pennsylvania government for three- 
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quarters of a century, were so unostentatiously busy laying these 
firm foundations, they did not provide for a capitol for nearly a 
half-century. It was on May 14, 1729, with Chief Justice Lloyd in 
the Speaker’s chair, and within three years of his death, an appro- 
priation was made for Pennsylvania’s first capitol, which thereby 
became a lasting monument to his half-century of structural work 
in constitution and law. The structure should be given the title 
of “Hall of Liberty and Law” and a portrait representing Lloyd 
hung on its walls! For it was to be not only a monument to 
liberty and law, but was to become the birthplace of higher 
liberty and law of a new nation, erected on these foundations laid 
by Penn, Lloyd and the Quakers’ dominance down to 1756, and 
others to full fruition in 1776. April 6, 1931 was the 200th 
anniversary of the passing of David Lloyd? and May Ist, 1937 
was the 206th anniversary of the birth of the “Hall of Liberty 
and Law” or “Independence Hall.” 


? Lloyd was buried in the Friends Burial Ground at Chester. Like James 
Wilson, he has no descendants living, and like most leaders, he left no 
portrait. In 1811, however, when Nicholas Biddle was editing the Portfolio 
magazine, a medallion was proposed to be issued, representing the figures 
with Penn in West’s “Penn’s Treaty With the Indians,” and having the 
standing figures represent Story, Lloyd, and Logan, the one with the face 
clearest, made from that of West’s father as a model, to represent David 
Lloyd. Mr. Vivian Chappel has isolated that person in an excellent photo- 
graph; and Mr. Horace T. Carpenter of Independence Hall has made a pre- 
liminary excellent study for a fuller portrait, based upon it, with Chief 
Justice David Lloyd descending from his seat. 

















PENNSYLVANIA AND THE CONSTITUTION 
SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


By S. K. STEvENs 
Pennsylvania State College 


VERYONE is aware of the nation-wide celebration already 

begun in the observance of the 150th anniversary of the 
formation and adoption of the second frame of national govern- 
ment for the United States—the present Constitution. The official 
announcement regarding the celebration asserts that every “state, 
city, and town” will be given a place in the ceremonial activity 
attendant upon what probably will constitute the most outstanding 
historical celebration in the history of the country to the present. 
In every quarter of the nation from September 17, 1937, the official 
date for the opening of the observance and the date of the original 
signing of the Constitution, until April 30, 1939, when 150 years 
will have elapsed since the Constitution began to operate as a 
frame of government, a variety of activities will feature this great 
celebration. 

The national direction of this important historical and educa- 
tional enterprise is in the hands of the United States Constitutional 
Sesquicentennial Commission, established by Congress in 1935. 
The head of the Commission is the well known Congressman Sol 
Bloom of New York. Those attending the Philadelphia meeting 
of the Association will remember his expression of the general 
plans for the celebration. Others have read his address in PENN- 
SYLVANIA History. Pennsylvania members of the Commission 
from the House of Representatives are Frank J. G. Dorsey and 
George P. Darrow. By this date an elaborate organization has been 
set up for directing the national observance in its ceremonial, histor- 
ical and educational aspects. An immense amount of historical 
publication and research will accompany the nineteen months of 
celebration. Pageants, motion pictures, authentic reproductions 
of documents, special stamp issues, art and historical exhibits, 
literary contests, historical publications and gatherings of various 
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types by patriotic, historical and civic societies will commemorate 
the anniversary from coast to coast. 

For Pennsylvania, however, this observance will have a sig- 
nificance greater than can accrue to any other state within the 
Union. For Philadelphia, it will have a meaning and importance 
immeasurably surpassing that for any other city within the United 
States. After all, the Constitution was framed within the limits 
of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia and some of the greatest figures 
within the Convention were Pennsylvanians. The soothing in- 
fluence of the incomparable Benjamin Franklin on the delibera- 
tions of that body; the polished style of Gouverneur Morris in 
the final writing of the document itself, and the legal learning 
and deep wisdom of James Wilson placed at the call of the Con- 
vention, entitle Pennsylvania to claim no secondary place in what- 
ever credit may be assessed for the formation of the Constitution 
and the recovery of the nation from the difficulties of the Con- 
federation era. It is, therefore, both fitting and proper that Penn- 
sylvania should enjoy a preéminent place in this great national 
sesquicentennial. 

In Philadelphia the ceremonies and exhibits connected with the 
role of that city, so important in American history at the time 
of the formation of the Constitution, are already under way. On 
May 15th three couriers in full colonial costume, complete with 
wig and cocked hat, galloped away from the portals of Franklin 
Institute carrying invitations to the governors of the original 
thirteen states to attend the celebration of September 17th at 
Philadelphia. Preceding the exercises attendant upon this cere- 
mony, Philip C. Staples, president of the Institute, officially opened 
its exhibition commemorating the Constitution. At the invitation 
of the president, Mayor S. David Wilson turned the printing 
press which once graced the shop of Benjamin Franklin and pro- 
duced the necessary printed invitations to be carried by the 
couriers as in olden times. 

Philadelphia patriotic, historical, religious and literary organi- 
zations and institutions have begun a series of meetings, exhi- 
bitions, receptions and exercises of wide variety which will con- 
tinue for the length of the celebration. There is little doubt but 
that the city will furnish within its limits the most outstanding 
series of collections and exhibits illustrating the history of the 
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Constitution to be found in existence. The public exhibition of 
the original draft of that document will be one of the prized 
possessions of the city. What is asserted to be the largest privately 
owned collection of rare documents pertaining to the Constitution 
will be found at the Free Library, Logan Circle. Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach has assembled original autograph letters and docu- 
ments, original editions of state constitutions of the period, and 
the certified official copy of the Articles of Confederation orig- 
inally signed by Franklin on February 14, 1777. In addition the 
exhibit includes the official document announcing the ratification 
of the Articles, the original manuscript report of the Annapolis 
convention and a wide assortment of almost priceless pamphlets 
dealing with the controversy over the Constitution and its adop- 
tion. No American will be able to regard any celebration of the 
anniversary as complete without a journey to Philadelphia to see 
its exhibits and the original scenes around which the drama of 
the making of the Constitution was staged. 

Perhaps the outstanding event of the entire national celebration 
will be the ceremony on September 17, 1937, at Philadelphia in 
commemoration of the signing of the Constitution. The literature 
of the national Sesquicentennial Commission emphasizes this open- 
ing of the national ceremonies as one of the highlights of the 
entire nineteen months of the anniversary proceedings. The plans 
for the event are not as yet fully known, but there is little doubt 
but that the stellar Centennial celebration of 1887 will be equalled 
if not surpassed by the pageantry of this occasion. Pennsylvania 
and its leading city will be the center of national attention and 
its Independence Hall, cradle of American liberty, will be toasted 
the length and breadth of the land. The ceremonies will be the 
most elaborate of the entire celebration. 

The state-wide observance of the anniversary is under the direc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Historical Commission. A recent 
meeting of the Commission approved definite plans for the pro- 
gram throughout the commonwealth. Through the codperation 
of the Department of Public Instruction and the Works Progress 
Administration, it is proposed to furnish every public and 
parochial high school and private academy with an authentic scale 
model of Independence Hall. Plays bearing upon the Constitution 
and costume plates showing designs suitable for use therein, to- 
gether with copies of the Constitution and biographies of the 
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Pennsylvania signers will be distributed. For some months the 
Commission has been organizing all through the state, county 
committees to administer local celebrations. According to present 
plans, September 17th will provide the high point in the state 
observance with county mass meetings. The historical societies 
will codperate in these meetings and also stage special programs 
in connection with the celebration. Every school in the state will 
play some part in the observance. The Commission likewise is 
serving as a coordinating agency for the staging of the special 
celebration in Philadelphia. 

With such progress evident in the development of the plans for 
the Pennsylvania portion of the national ceremony, there is no 
reason to believe that Pennsylvanians will have cause to feel shame 
for the role of their state in the present observance. Every Penn- 
sylvanian will have a new sense of pride when, in the course of 
this nation-wide recognition of such an important event in our 
national history, the importance of Pennsylvania as a scene for, and 
an important participant in the original drafting of our second 
frame of government is made clear. The only care to be exercised 
is that in the exuberant patriotism which will naturally accompany 
such a great national festival neither Pennsylvanians nor Ameri- 
cans should forget the true function of the Constitution or lose 
sight of the realistic conditions under which it came into being. 

An improper exaltation of that document as beyond any sug- 
gestion of change or criticism in the light of modern conditions 
can serve little useful purpose. The philosophy of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who is said to have declared on one occasion that the 
Constitution was made for the people and not the people for the 
Constitution, should not be denied. Neither would it serve any 
useful purpose to subject the public school children of the com- 
monwealth to platitudinous and possibly warped interpretations of 
the origins of a document the roots of which were, as has been 
demonstrated long since by Professor Charles A. Beard, in the ex- 
tremely prosaic clash of economic and other interests. The true 
greatness of the Constitution in its relationship to our history can 
be taught and appreciated without a distortion of the true func- 
tion of any frame of government by a blind patriotic fervor. The 
veneration of the past and its institutions and accomplishments 
is best accomplished when realism is preserved and romantic 
nationalism made to play a subordinate role. 

















THE ACCIDENT ON BOARD THE U. S. S. 
“PRINCETON”, FEBRUARY 28, 1844: 
A CONTEMPORARY NEWS-LETTER 


Edited with Notes by St. Georce L. S1oussat 
University of Pennsylvania 


ONCERNING the tragic event of February 28, 1844, de- 

scribed in the document which follows, there was no lack 
of contemporary testimony. The suddenness of the disaster; 
the consequent contrast of death, pain and sorrow with the gaiety 
that had marked the excursion of the United States ship Princeton 
upon the Potomac River that day; the loss of two members of the 
Cabinet and the narrow escape of the President of the United 
States ; all these circumstances made the Princeton accident “news” 
for every Washington reporter, elicited inquiry and comment in 
many quarters, and inspired letter writers among those who 
were eye-witnesses.* 

Moreover, the great gun which burst, the vessel, and the com- 
mander, Robert Field Stockton, are of interest to the historical 
student, not merely because of the accident, but because gun and 
vessel, respectively, constituted examples of important changes 
in naval construction, of which Commodore Stockton was the ex- 
ponent. Again, the fact that the accident necessitated a second 
reconstitution of President Tyler’s cabinet reminds us that the 
catastrophe had political results, also, that vitally affected the 
course of our national history. 


Of all the contemporary writings that have come to our notice 
none gives so detailed a story of the events of the accident and its 


*E.g.. The National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), February 29, 
1844, and following days. Niles’ National Register, Vol. 66, March 2, 1844, 
contains matter which takes up about one and one-half pages. A particularly 
interesting account of the disaster and of the events that succeeded it is found 
in Henry A. Wise’s Seven Decades of the Union ... (Philadelphia, 1881), 
pp. 220-227. Wise was not on the vessel, but was at Gadsby’s Hotel when 
the news of the accident was brought. Included in his story is his account 
of the means by which he induced President Tyler to appoint Mr. Calhoun 
as Secretary of State in Upshur’s place. 
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aftermath as this news-letter, sent by George Sykes, of Burlington 
county, New Jersey, to his sister Ann Sykes. The writing was 
begun March 5, 1844—though the manuscript is mistakenly dated 
“2nd Mo”—and completed March 20. 

George Sykes, according to a biographical sketch to be found 
in the History of Burlington and Mercer Counties, New Jersey 
. .. by Major E. M. Woodward and John F. Hageman (Phila- 
delphia, 1883), was born September 20, 1802, near Sykesville, 
Burlington county, New Jersey, and died February 25, 1880. He 
attained distinction as a surveyor and conveyancer by reason of 
his mastery of the intricacies of New Jersey land titles and 
surveys, especially in Burlington, Ocean and Monmouth counties. 
With this lore he combined an extensive knowledge of the local 
history of the region in which he lived. The Biographical Di- 
rectory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928) 
states that he was elected as a Democrat to the Twenty-eighth 
Congress (March 4, 1843-March 3, 1845) and that he was elected 
to the Twenty-ninth Congress to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of another, and served from November 4, 1845 to March 3, 
1847. While in Congress he was known as “Friend Sykes, the 
Quaker member.” It is said also that he gave an interested 
support to the appropriation of funds to assist Morse with his 
experimental telegraph line from Washington to Baltimore. In 
1847, his name was mentioned in connection with the Democratic 
nomination for governor of New Jersey, but the choice of the 
convention fell upon another. Mr. Sykes was a member of the 
state legislature of New Jersey, 1877-1879. 

For the opportunity and permission to print this letter grateful 
acknowledgment is made to the owner, Mrs. Walter L. Reeder 
of Columbus, New Jersey, a descendant of a brother of George 
Sykes, and to Dr. Walter H. Mohr of the George School, through 
whose kindness the document was brought to our attention. The 
letter is written on twenty pages of letter paper, roughly thirteen 
by eight inches. In the printing which follows the spelling and 
punctuation of the original have been kept, except that the word 
“and,” wherever indicated by the customary sign, has been spelled 
out, periods substituted for dashes at the end of sentences, and 
manifest duplications of words or letters avoided. Parts of the 
letter, the omission of which is indicated in the usual manner, 
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have no bearing on the general story and contain only unim- 
portant personal matters. 


House of Representatives 
Washington 2nd [sic.] Mo 5th 1844 
Dear Sister 
Thy letter of the 14th instant reached me by due course and 
the information contained in it of your all being well at home 
afforded me much pleasure. Before this reaches thee you will 
have heard of the Melancholy accident on board the United 
States Steam Ship Princeton on the 28th of last month and will 
doubtless be anxious to learn the particulars. Not one of the 
various statements in the newspapers undertaking to give a de- 
tailed account so far as I have seen has been correct. It may 
not be improper to remark that this fine National ship was built 
by the General Government under the immediate superintendence 
of Captain Robert F. Stockton? of the Navy and of Princeton 
N. J. In the construction of it he had taken a deep interest and 
felt some pride in endeavouring to render it a model as perfect 


* An adequate sketch of Robert Field Stockton (August 20, 1795-October 
7, 1866), by Dr. C. O. Paullin is to be found in the Dictionar: of American 
Biography (hereafter cited as D.A.B.) (Washington, 1928- 1937). The 
long naval service of Commodore Stockton was punctuated with furloughs 
of considerable extent in which he devoted himself to politics and to busi- 
ness. Politically his opinions seem to have been variable, as he supported 
successively John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, William Henry Har- 
rison, and later the American Party. On the break-up of the Whig Cabinet 
President Tyler wished to make Stockton Secretary of the Navy, but the 
offer was declined. In the course of his career in the Navy Stockton had 
seen service in both the War of 1812 and the War with Algiers, had been 
engaged in the suppression of the slave trade off the African coast, and in 
the extinction of piracy in the West Indies. Later, upon the outbreak of 
the Mexican War, it will be recalled, he was sent to the Pacific to super- 
sede Sloat and had a prominent part in the combination of the military and 
naval forces which completed the conquest of California. 

In Stockton’s vigorous activity in connection with the building of the 
steamer Princeton, to which Mr. Sykes alludes, he had leaned heavily 
upon the talents of the inventor John Ericsson (July 31, 1803-March 8, 
1889), later the designer of the Monitor. The Princeton was the first 
ship of the Navy to be built with a screw propeller, and upon the con- 
struction of it great influence was exerted by Ericsson’s success in the 
smaller vessel which bore Stockton’s name, which, after crossing the Atlantic 
from England, is said to have become a tug. The names of Ericsson and 
Stockton are conjoined, however, not merely with respect to the Princeton. 
For the cannon which burst, the “Peacemaker,” while not built by Ericcson, 
had followed the ideas expressed in the design of another, dubbed the 
“Oregon,” which was of Ericcson’s planning. The accident established a 
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as possible for the purpose intended and by his energy talents 
and unremitted exertions combined with his experience skill 
and practical knowledge had so far succeeded both in the con- 
struction of the vessel and ordnance that they were considered and 
almost universally admitted by the best judges to be superior to 
those of any other vessel of the same size in the English or American 
Navy. As an evidence of the superiority of her engine it is only 
necessary to advert to the circumstance of her leaving Phila- 
delphia in the severest weather we have had the past winter— 
coming round by sea and cutting her way through ice from 
eight to ten inches thick in the Potomack between 30 and 40 
miles to this city without the slighest difficulty and nearly in as 
little time as an ordinary ship would when the river was free 
from ice—all these circumstances taken in connexion with the 
fact that the appropriation was two hundred and ten thousand 
dollars for building it while the actual cost was—only about one 
hundred and seventy five thousand a thing unprecedented in the 
construction of national vessels—but the certain guarantee of the 
strict economy—as well as skill of the individual under whose 
direction she had been built 


Ardently attached to the Navy and desirous of exhibiting the 
improvements he had made in Naval architecture as well as the 
economy in constructing the vessel to the public at large in order 
to satisfy the community that the superiority was not imaginary 


prejudice against Ericsson which, though entirely unfair, continued to 
operate against him down to the very time when he produced the plans for the 
Monitor. (See sketch of Ericsson in D.A.B.; also Edgar Stanton Maclay, 
A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1902; New and Enlarged 
Edition in Three Volumes, New York, 1902. Maclay, however, is in error 
as to the date of the accident.) For Stockton and other naval officers bibli- 
graphical data may be found in the work, now somewhat out of date, of 
Robert Wilden Neeser, Statistical and Chronological History of the United 
States Navy, 1775-1907. In two volumes (New York, 1909). 

The arrival at Philadelphia of the Princeton, under Stockton’s command, 
was noted in the National Intelligencer of Washington, January 29, 1844. On 
February 16, the House of Representatives had received from President Tyler 
a message dated the 12th with which was included a communication from 
Captain Stockton addressed to David Henshaw, at that time Secretary of 
the Navy, and written from Philadelphia, February 5. Stockton described 
the Princeton as “having received her armament on board, and being nearly 
ready for sea .. .” Writing in a very untechnical style, evidently with the 
purpose of impressing the Secretary and Congress, Stockton praised his 
vessel in unmeasured terms. The Princeton, a “full-rigged ship,” could “per- 
form any service that can be expected from a ship-of-war.” With her sails 
alone she was at least equal to any ship of her class and could make greater 
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but real Captain S brought it round to this city and soon after his 
arrival invited the president—heads of department and a number 
of scientific gentlemen in Washington to an entertainment which 
he gave on board in order to give them an opportunity of ex- 
amining for their own satisfaction the vessel and her machinery 
and with a view to exhibit the powers of the engine etc. the 
vessel made an excursion down the Potomack several miles and 
returned. The effect of this exhibition was such that the most 
sceptical did not fail to express their convictions of the superior 
skill manifested in the construction of the vessel its engine and 
ordnance on their return to Washington. On the 20th pursuant 
to invitations from the captain to the members of congress—and 
the senate about 225 assembled at Greenleafs Point to go on 
board the Princeton on an excursion down the river similar to the 
one I have mentioned and after spending the day on board— 
partaking of the excellent dinner and wines furnished by Captain 
S—listening to the music of a full band and examining the 
machinery—the company returned every one so far as I could 
judge being satisfied and pleased with the excursion 

According to etiquette at Washington upon the arrival of a 
stranger or citizen of distinction persons wishing an introduction 
to him must apply to the member of Congress from his congres- 
sional district—hence Captain S being decidedly the greatest lion 
at the Metropolis the present winter and a resident of my con- 
gressional district I have often had as many as a dozen calls 


speed than any sea-going steamer or any other vessel heretofore built. 
Special mention was made of the engines which, with the “water-wheel,” 
were below the surface of the water, safe from an enemy’s shot and would 
not interfere at any time with the use of the sails but could be made 
auxiliary thereto. One is amused to read the argument that “the engines, 
being seldom used, will probably outlast two such ships [steamships].” 
After describing the armament of two long two hundred and twenty-five 
pounder wrought iron guns and twelve forty-two pounder carronades, all 
\- — might be used at once on either side of the ship, Stockton con- 
cluded : 

“It is confidently believed that this small ship will be able to battle 
with any vessel, however large, if she is not invincible against any foe. 
The improvements in the art of war, adopted on board the Princeton, may 
be productive of more important results than anything that has occurred 
since the invention of gun powder. The numerical force of other navies, 
so long boasted, may be set at naught. The ocean may again become 
neutral ground, and the rights of the smallest, as well as the greatest 
nation may once more be respected.” (28 Cong., 1 Sess.; H.R., Ex. Doc., 
No. ory The letter is reproduced in the National Intelligencer of February 
19, 1844.) 
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upon me in a day from persons wishing an introduction to him 
some of whom I had never seen before and I felt somewhat 
embarrassed on the day of the excursion given to the members 
of congress. one of the first things upon getting on board was 
the ceremony of introduction to him—and as he and myself 
stood about midship as the members came up there were perhaps 
75 out of the number who had to whisper their names and the 
states they were from to me first. Strange as it may appear 
though meeting in the same room at the capitol nearly every day 
for three months there were at least that number whom I did 
not know—sufficiently well to call by name—this was the second 
entertainment given on board at Washington and as an evidence 
of the feeling which prevailed among the company after getting in 
the boats to leave the ship the boats settled pretty deep in the 
water some one remarked—‘“Captain I hope your boats and men 
may be depended upon and that after treating us so well today you 
will not drown us”—he was leaning over the side of the ship and 
seeing me in the bow he replied—“Oh no you have Sykes there 
with you. he is my representative—gentlemen, you may all feel 
yourselves entirely safe while he is along.” Immediately (with 
only three exceptions) every man in the boat pulled off his hat 
from John Q. Adams* of Massachusetts between 75 and 80 years 


SJohn Quincy Adams (July 11, 1767-February 23, 1848) gives in his 
famous Memoirs. . . Comprising Portions of his Diary from 1795 to 1848, 
edited by Charles Francis Adams (Philadelphia, 1876), Vol. XI, pp. 515- 
516, under the date of February 20, 1844, a paragraph descriptive of this 
excursion. What Adams in his characteristic manner confided to his diary 
contrasted with the enthusiasm which, according to Mr. Sykes, he mani- 
fested in public. After succinctly describing the Princeton and its arma- 
ment, Adams called the vessel “a gimcrack of sundry other inventions of 
Captain Stockton himself,” and added: “She was ordered round here to be 
exhibited to the President and heads of the Executive Departments, and to the 
members of both Houses of Congress, to fire their souls with patriotic ardor 
for a naval war ... Holmes’s motion to adjourn over the day was carried by 
evading the call for the yeas and nays, and even the call for tellers. I went 
with Isaac Hull Adams to Greenleaf’s Point, and thence embarked in the 
Princeton’s barge on board that vessel. I was punctual to the hour of 
eleven, and the first of the company that came. Captain Stockton received 
me with great politeness, and showed me all the machinery of the ship. 
Afterwards, upwards of a hundred members of the House came on board. 
The two great guns are called the Peacemaker and the Orator [sic]. A 
salute was fired from the carronades, and the Peacemaker was three times 
discharged. The vessel was steamed down twelve miles, to Fort Wash- 
ington, and back to her moorings, opposite Greenleaf’s Point. A plentiful 
cold collation was served. We reached home at four P. M.” 
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old, the oldest member in congress down to Jno Wentworth‘ 
of Illinois aged 27 the youngest and gave three long loud and 
enthusiastic cheers (as the boats pushed off) for “Captain Stockton 
and the Princeton” no one doffing his hat more quickly—or 
cheering more enthusiastically than J Q Adams who had spent the 
day on board minutely examining and making the most critical 
investigations about the machinery etc. of the vessel and with 
which he expressed the greatest satisfaction in common with the 
others without respect to party or politics Captain S called round 
at the Exchange Hotel to see me next day after the house had 
adjourned and in the course of conversation inquired of me how 
the members appeared to like the ship—and if they seemed pleased 
with the excursion. I told him I thought he ought to feel compli- 
mented—as he had completely stopped the wheels of government 
for one day. Congress having adjourned over to accept his in- 
vitation—and that some one had remarked to me that he had 
Congress in his power and if he had chosen to take the vessel out to 
sea with the members on board—they would probably have been 
willing to make a very liberal appropriation for the Navy for the 
sake of getting back—and that so far as I had heard every in- 
dividual of the vast number old and young had expressed the 
highest approbation and confidence in the superiority of the vessel 
as well as the utmost satisfaction and enjoyment with the excursion 
and the entertainment they had received on board the day before. 
He said he felt gratified to hear they had not ben disappointed 
in their anticipations—that he had passed an almost sleepless night 
the night before the excursion fearing that among so many persons 
from every part of the Union some accident might happen on the 
river or some unpleasant circumstance take place while they were 
under his care—and that his only object in inviting the members 
of Congress was to let all see for themselves that there was no 
humbug about the ship or her machinery and that the improve- 
ments were real—and consequently merited the attention of every 
person who felt an interest in the American Navy. The excursion 
I have just mentioned was the second given on board the ship and 
was on the 20th of last month. Members of Congress and the 
Senate only being invited the first excursion having been on the 


*John Wentworth (March 5, 1815-October 16, 1888). Elected as a 
Democrat from Illinois to the Twenty-eighth and succeeding Congresses. 
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16th at which the president heads of department—the Naval com- 
mittees—and officers of the Army and Navy who were at Wash- 
ington were invited. at each time the big gun had been fired 
several times and notwithstanding the great numbers on board 
on both excursions everything passed off well without the slightest 
unpleasant occurrence to mar the pleasure of the excursion—which 
was a little remarkable considering the large number each time 
the various ages—and habits and feelings of the guests—together 
with the fact that in consequence of the ships drawing 19 feet 
water she could not get over the bar in the Potomack but had 
to anchor out in the channel of the river half a mile from the 
wharf from which all the company both times had to go to the 
ship and return in small boats rowed by the sailors. 

It has been customary for many years before any new 
National vessel sails on her first cruise for the officers to give 
the citizens of the place she sails from a ball on board by way of 
Christening—and as none but public men had been invited on the 
two excursions the private citizens and many ladies of distinction 
in Washington were very solicitous that Captain S should give 
a ball on board the Princeton. The matter was held by him under 
advisement some days but from the first he appeared to be opposed 
to it in his own mind and he finally decided against it alledging 
his object in bringing the ship to Washington had been accom- 
plished and that the ship was not a suitable place to give a ball— 
saying that if he must give a ball he would rather give one in the 
city of Washington which would be much more easy to attend and 
a suitable room could be obtained—people continueing rather 
urgent he finally concluded to make another excursion and give 
an entertainment on board—to which the President and heads of 
department and such members of the cabinet and members of the 
senate and house of representatives as had wives or daughters 
‘with them in Washington and officers of the Army and Navy and 
many private citizens residing or visiting in Washington with 
their families were invited. 

The number of invitations exceeded 400 half of whom were 
ladies and every one with (only one or two exceptions) who had 
an invitation attended and many persons who had not received 
invitations actually applied either personally or through their 
friends—but which the Captain in many instances absolutely was 
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obliged to refuse—so great was the interest felt in the Metropolis 
and surrounding country—and such the eagerness to to go on the 
excursion on board the Princeton that had the invitation been a 
general one I really think it would have required two such ships 
to contain the guests. In this state of the case I was in Captain 
Stocktons room on the evening of the 27th it being the evening 
before the last excursion and found him about writing a letter 
to his wife in Philadelphia and which he sent to the post office that 
evening. He had expressed some fears that some unpleasant oc- 
currence might take place particularly as there would be so many 
ladies. He commenced the letter to his wife with these words. 
(Tomorrow—Tomorrow—Oh that tomorrow were past and I 
could say All is well). Among the very first gentlemen I became 
acquainted with on my arrival in Washington was Thomas W. 
Gilmer® late governor of Virginia who was first elected to Congress 
last fall and consequently like myself was a new member until 
he was nominated by the president for Secretary of the Navy with 
a salary of $6,000 per annum—and his nomination was unani- 
mously confirmed the same day by the senate. He was from 
Charlottesville Virginia and Isaac S. Tinsley® a baptist Clergyman 
who is the present chaplain of Congress was from the same 
neighbourhood and an intimate friend of his—the chaplain boarded 
at the Exchange hotel his room being near mine—as he was a 
pleasant and agreeable man I soon got acquainted with him—and 
we became quite intimate—often visiting back and forward at 
each others rooms—as he and Gilmer were intimate friends he 
introduced me to the governor whom I was in the habit of meeting 
every day at the Capitol and whom I found an agreeable and 
gentlemanly man frank and dignified in his manners—though easy 
and without stiffness in his conversation—and I have scarcely met 
a man in this city to whom I was more attached or entertained 
higher sentiments of esteem and regard. 


Amongst the visitors in Washington was a lady from Missis- 
sippi and another a Miss Sommerville from Prince Georges 


5 Thomas W. Gilmer (April 6, 1802-February 28, 1844). Appointed Sec- 
retary of the Navy, February 15, 1844. At the time of his death he had 
been less than two weeks in office. 

®Isaac S. Tinsley. This minister elicited from John Quincy Adams 
—_ comment that was not entirely complimentary. (Memoirs, XI, pp. 

-8.) 
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County Maryland who were staying at a Mr. Beales—on Capitol 
hill. and both of whom I had frequently met at Levees—and 
parties. These ladies—S. S. Phelps’ the Senator from Vermont 
and myself were to take under our escort on the occasion—and 
as we called upon them in the morning before the excursion— 
Beale kindly ordered his coachman to put the horses to his carriage 
and take us from his house down to the steamboat wharf. When 
we got down to the wharf a few minutes before 11 OClock we 
found a great concourse of persons there and others constantly 
arriving to take the steamboat which Captain S had chartered 
to take the company from the wharf at Washington to the ship 
which was about six miles down the Potomack opposite Alex- 
andria. The steamboat not being a large one it settled down in the 
‘water considerably when the company got on board and several 
persons expressed some fears. The steam boat left the wharf 
about 20 minutes past 11 and proceeded to the ship where we 
arrived about 12 OClock and all got safely on board the Princeton 
from the steam boat 

The Princeton at this time made a most beautiful appearance 
as she lay at anchor about the middle of the Potomack her yards 
all manned with the crew. The American Flag and broad penant 
streaming in the gentle breeze and the British and the flags of 
almost every other nation float in the gale suspended from the 
spar and rigging. As the president and members of the Cabinet 
passed over the side of the ship on a plank from the hurricane 
deck of the steamboat—the sailors and Marines in the shrouds— 
pulled off their hats and gave three cheers while the Marine band 
a full band of excellent musicians struck up “The Star Spangled 
banner” with a very happy effect. The day was mild and serene 
without a cloud—the company were all dressed in their very best 
and every one seemed pleased and happy. As soon as the company 
had all got on board the steamboat pushed off and left for Alex- 
andria at which place a vast assemblage of persons were collected 
on the wharf and gave three cheers for the Princeton. The seamen 
weighed anchor on the Princeton which then fired a National 


* Samuel Shethar Phelps (May 13, 1793-March 25, 1855). Whig Senator 
from Vermont, 1839-1851. A newspaper clipping.—the name of the paper 
not given,—attached to the manuscript of Mr. Sykes’ narrative quotes a 
vivid description of the pathetic scene after the accident, written by Senator 
Phelps to a gentleman in New York, dated Washington, March 3, 1844. 
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salute of 26 guns one for every state in the Union being cannon 
called 42 pounders—the engine was put in motion the sails un- 
furled to the breeze and the ship gently gracefully and majestically 
moved along the broad expanse of the Potomack the band struck 
up “Hail Columbia” and played several other national airs until 
the ship came opposite Mount Vernon—when it played “Washing- 
ton’s March Hail to the Chief etc.’ The big gun had been fired 
strongly contrasting the deafening roar of Cannon with the music 
of the band and the melody of the national songs. The cabbins 
are so arranged that they can all be thrown into one extending 
the whole length of the ship which was done to set the table which 
was loaded with almost every delicacy of the season many of which 
had been procured from Philadelphia expressly for the occasion— 
to which were added superior Champaigne and other wines, choice 
fruits ete., etc., in profusion and the company were invited to 
be seated at the table which as there were not seats for all at 
once—was occupied by the ladies and a few of the gentlemen the 
first time amongst whom was the highly accomplished Mrs. Madi- 
son* widow of the late James Madison former president of the 
United States—who was born and brought up a friend as she in- 
formed me—and who by the bye is without exception the most 
accomplished and lady like woman I have ever met with at her 
time of life being now near 80 years old though I have often seen 
women of fifty who look older and are far less active and sprightly 
than she is. After those who had dined at the first table had 
finished their dinner . . . the company rose and went on deck 
to see the big gun fired again. Gov Gilmer and myself were stand- 
ing together and concluded to count the number of times the ball 
struck the water and glanced before it finally sunk. We each 
counted seven times distinctly and thought it might possibly have 
struck once or twice more which we might not have seen in 
consequence of the obscurity of the smoke. Several of the com- 
pany said they had counted fifteen or sixteen times the first ball 
had glanced before it finally sunk. 


After this the Captain directed the sails to be furled, the ship 
wore round and commenced her return—the band struck up that 
beautiful tune—“Home Sweet Home” very appropriately—every- 


®* Dolly Payne Madison (May 20, 1768-July 12, 1849). 
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one seemed pleased and determined to please and act the agreeable 
in the best manner and from the purest motives. All appeared on 
a perfect level and equality in the most republican style the ladies 
from Mrs. Madison the eldest on board down to the boarding 
school young lady in her teens conversing and smiling at the witty 
joke or amusing anecdote—the gentlemen from the president? 
(who by the bye is naturally frank and affable), down to the private 
citizen were sitting in groups—with the ladies in the cabbin or 
standing in small collections on the deck. Some discussing national 
affairs others conversing on literary and scientific subjects until 
the dinner was announced for those who had not dined at the first 
table—upon which nearly the whole company went in the cabbin 
those who had dined seating themselves on the side of the cabbin 
opposite the table while the others took seats at the table which 
was on one side of the cabbin and extended nearly the whole 
length of the ship—the machinery—and all the paraphanalia for 
propeling being under the cabbin and of course entirely out of 
sight. 

Captain S. being the host according to etiquette took his seat at 
the end or head of the table the president sitting next to him at his 
right hand—Chas A Wikliffe’® [sic] of Kentucky the postmaster 
general on the same side next to the president Commodore 
Stewart" next to Wickliffe Captain Kennon’™ next—Virgil 


*John Tyler (March 20, 1790-January 18, 1862) became President on 
the death of William Henry Harrison, April 4, 1841. The well known work 
of his son, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 2 vols. 
(Richmond, 1885), and 3rd volume (Williamsburg, 1896), mentions briefly 
the Princeton disaster (Vol. II, p. 289), and contains an address, “The 
Dead of the Cabinet,” delivered at Petersburg, April 24, 1856, in which, 
after the lapse of twelve years, the former President, with more senti- 
mentality than modern taste approves, elaborated on the virtues of his 
friends who lost their lives in the disaster. (Jbid., pp. 384-399 

The day after the accident, the President, informing Congress of the 
death of the Secretaries, was careful to say that in his estimation there 
had been no carelessness or inattention on the part of the officers or crew 
of the Princeton, and that the catastrophe in no measure detracted from the 
value of the improvements contemplated in the construction of the Princeton, 
or from the merits of her brave and distinguished commander and projector. 
(28 Cong., 1 Sess.; H.R., Ex. Doc., No. 158. 

Charles A. Wickliffe (June 8, 1788- October 31, 1869). Appointed 
Postmaster General, September 13, 1841. 

™ Charles Stewart (July 28, 1778-November 6, 1869). Born in Pennsyl- 
vania. Famous as commander of the Constellation and of the Constitution. 
He was the grandfather of Charles Stewart Parnell. 

* Captain Beverly Kennon, Chief of the Bureau of Construction and 
Equipment of the Navy. He had been a naval officer since 1809, and in 1839 
commanded the Macedonian of the West India squadron. 
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Maxy"™ [sic] next—Col Gardner’ [sic] next and so on down 
that side of the table were seated other gentlemen all the ladies 
having dined at the first. On Captain Stocktons left and next 
to him sat Levi Woodbury*® former Governor of New Hampshire 
late secretary of the treasury and now senator from N H— 
next to him Abel P Usher*® [sic] of Virginia secretary of state— 
next to him Wm Wilkins of Penna secretary of war—next 
myself—next to me was S S Phelps senator from Vermont who 
went in company with me from Beals—next to him Thos W 
Gilmer former governor of Virginia late member of Congress and 
at the time secretary of the Navy to which he had been appointed 
only about two weeks before which left his seat vacant in Congress 
—next to him Thos H Benton’® senator from Missouri and after 
that a number of gentlemen whose seats I did not notice particu- 
larly—when the dinner was over some person called upon Captain 
S for a toast he filled his glass and gave The president of the 
United States which was received without distinction of party 
(there being a number of each party on board) with three times 
three as it is called being nine cheers—next the president was 
called on for a toast and he gave—“The three big guns—the peace 
maker the Oregon and Captain Stockton”* which was received 


Virgil Maxcy (May 5, 1785-February 28, 1844). Originally of Massa- 
chusetts, but during his political career a resident of Maryland. He had re- 
signed, June 17, 1842, from his service as chargé d’affaires of the United 
States to Belgium. 

% David Gardiner of New York, member of New York State Senate. His 
daughter Julia became the second wife of President Tyler, June 26, 1844. 

*® Levi Woodbury (December 22, 1789-September 4, 1851). He was later 
appointed an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
succeeding Mr. Justice Story. 

%® Abel Parker Upshur (June 17, 1791-February 28, 1844). Of Virginia. 
Secretary of the Navy in President Tyler’s reconstituted Cabinet. Upshur 
had taken great interest in the Princeton. July 24, 1843, he was appointed 
to the Department of State, vice Hugh S. Legaré, who had died a month 
before. An interesting sketch of Secretary Upshur by Randolph G. Adams 
is in Volume V of The American Secretaries BE) State and their Diplomacy, 
edited by Samuel Flagg Bemis (New York, 1928). 

William Wilkins (December 20, 1779- ‘June 23, 1865). Like Gilmer, 
he had been a member of the Twenty- eighth Congress; and at this time 
had been Secretary of War but two weeks. 

** Thomas Hart Benton (March 14, 1782-April 10, 1858). Senator from 
Missouri. In his Thirty Years View ... by a Senator of Thirty Years, Vol. 
Il (New York, 1856), Ch. CXXVIII, pp. 567-8, Benton gave a detailed 
account of his own experience and of his i impressions concerning the disaster. 

*In addition to the usual number of guns on board the Princeton there 
were two very large ones of wrought Iron, viz the Peacemaker and the 
Oregon it was the peacemaker which burst [Footnote in the original.] 
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with three cheers—next some gentleman at the other end of the 
table called out and beged leave to give a toast which had been 
offered by a lady in company——“The American Flag, the only thing 
American which wears a star and the only one which bears a 
stripe,—This was received with the most enthusiastic applause 
though not one of the company except the lady who offered it 
and the gentleman who repeated it knew by which of the ladies it 
had been offered. The gentleman who repeated it had been in 
conversation with Miss Wickliffe of Kentucky the daughter of the 
postmaster general one of the finest girls in Washington and only 
about 19—and had asked her in a joke what toast she would give 
—when with the greatest sangfroid, she repeated the above to him 
in an under tone without supposing any thing more would be 
said about it but it seemed so appropriate with the American Flag 
streaming in the breeze from the masthead of the very national 
vessel we were on that he gave it without saying a word to her 
about it 


Upon his giving it—and its being so enthusiastically received by 
the company she was observed by some half dozen ladies and 
gentlemen who sat near her—to blush like crimson and shew the 
greatest confusion which led them to suspect her of the authorship 
—yet although nearly the whole company were anxious to know 
and enquired repeatedly for the name of the lady—the gentleman 
who announced it had the delicacy to withhold her name—which 
was not generally known until sometime afterwards. Several 
other toasts were given when one of the midshipmen came down 
in the cabbin and reported to the captain that the big gun was 
loaded and ready to be fired upon which some one remarked let us 
go on deck and see it. Captain S observed to Gilmer—“But Mr. 
Secretary of the Navy we have had no toast from you let us have 
yours before we go.” Many upon hearing Captain S. remark 
called loudly for a toast from the Secretary of the Navy. Upon 
which Gov. Gilmer filling his glass with cold water (being a mem- 
ber of the church and also of the temperance society like a large 
number of the members of the present Congress and many of- 
ficers of the government) and gave “Fair trade and Sailors rights” 
which was received by the company with great applause. Im- 
mediately the company seated at that end of the table all rose to 
go upon deck the president and Captain taking the lead. Upon 
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reaching the deck a gentleman addressing the president said, “I 
would like to speak with you a moment” on hearing which the 
president stopped to talk with him while the rest of the company 
passed on to the bow of the boat where the gun was—leaving 
the president behind at the door of the cabbin near the stern in 
conversation with the gentleman. S. S. Phelps taking Miss Som- 
merville by the arm jocularly remarked to her “you must shew 
your courage and firmness by standing close to the gun with me 
and see it fired without even winking—to which she replied with 
a smile in a bantering manner—“J dare go any where that you 
dare. The lady who was under my escort remarked to me—‘Mr. 
Sykes I beg you will excuse me but I am not at all partial to 
the smell of gunpowder nor have I any fancy for hearing the 
almost deafening roar of artillery—I would therefore prefer 
remaining where I am while you go forward to see the gun 
fired” of course I did not insist as I thought myself it was not 
surprising to hear a lady express such sentiments especially 
after having seen the gun fired twice the same day. Just at 
the moment the wind sprung up pretty fresh on the river 
and being rather chilly I returned to the cabbin to get my 
surtout. 


As I was passing the president who was still standing in 
conversation on the deck by the Cabbin door—he said with 
a smile—“Mr. Sykes are you going back to the cabbin for 
another glass of Champaigne? If I find that you prefer Cap- 
tain Stockton’s wine to the company of the lady whom you 
have just been conversing with—I shall not only doubt your 
galantry but begin to fear you are becoming a little dissipated 
since your residence in Washington. I only replied that the com- 
pany of the lady was quite agreeable and Captain Stocktons wine 
was very good but since I thought the president had set an excel- 
lent example to the company by wearing his cloak on deck 
my respect for him and regard for my own comfort were 
sufficient inducements for me to return to the cabbin and 
put on my overcoat. As soon as I put on my overcoat I re- 
turned to the deck and found the president still in conversation 
at the steps from the Cabbin. As I passed him some one in 
the cabbin commenced singing an old fashioned national song 
—in the Cabbin—upon hearing which the president observed 
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—‘“When I was a young man that was one of the most popular 
songs in Virginia—and as I have not heard it for 20 years 
or more I prefer returning to the cabbin and listening to it 
instead of seeing the gun fired again with these remarks he 
did not go to the gun and fortunately a large number of the 
company followed his example so that when it was fired not 
more than 100 persons were on the deck. I passed on and as 
a number had collected round the gun while I was going after 
my coat—I took my station upon a caronade (42 pounder) a 
little behind the others to have a better opportunity of seeing 
the ball strike the water. 

The ship had her sails all furled and was propelled gently 
along by the engine alone at the rate of 10 or 12 miles an hour 
—the gun was on the bow of the boat and pointed towards the 
Virginia side of the river over the larboard bow of the ship 
which was about two miles below Alexandria when the gun 
was fired. The report was not so loud as at the previous 
discharges—all passing out at the muzzle while at the last 
discharge when the gun burst the greater part of it escaped on 
the deck which was completely enveloped in smoke for some 
moments—the smoke being infinitely greater on deck than at 
any time before my attention was directed some two or three 
miles up the river to see the ball strike the water. I saw it 
strike only once after which it raised but little and almost 
instantly sunk. I thought it strange it should only glance 
once—and as my eye was resting on the river my attention 
was next arrested by noticing something falling on the water 
which at first I supposed was a piece of the Wadding—but from 
subsequent circumstances I am now satisfied it was a frag- 
ment of the gun which went over the larboard side of the 
ship—and as it fell in the river I observed some ten or a dozen 
hats and various pieces of canvass floating on the water at 
which I was surprized—being utterly unconscious that the 
gun had burst. Just at this moment some person near me 
who happened to be looking towards it exclaimed “the gun 
has burst and there are about 20 persons killed. Upon turning 
my eyes towards it I was astonished to find that every man 
between me and the gun was lying prostrate on the deck— 
and about 30 or 40 men lying in heaps indiscriminately and 
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promiscuously round the gun either killed wounded or 
knocked down and stunned by the concussion as the smoke 
gradually cleared away. I thought at first they were every 
one killed. A solemn deathlike and dreadfully awful silence 
prevailed at the moment neither sigh groan or shriek being 
heard I felt perfectly calm and collected—my eye next 
caught three gentlemen struck down almost by my side by a 
fragment of the gun nearly one half of the breech from whom 
as well as the others the blood was running in crimson 
streams down the deck their countenances so blackened by 
the smoke of the powder and distorted in the agonies of death 
that at the first glance I did not recognize a single one of them 
but at the next moment I discovered that the middle one of the 
three was Governor Gilmer who was lying on his back on 
the deck a little inclining to his right side his mouth open as 
if gasping for breath. Upsher the secretary of State lying 
dead across Gilmer’s left arm while his right hand was on 
Gardners breast who still breathed hurriedly and convulsively. 


As soon as I recognized the Secretary of the Navy (Gilmer) 
I threw off my overcoat steped to him intending to pick him 
up and carry him out of the dreadful melee—this I was unable 
to do in consequence of the fragment of the gun weighing 
between one and two tons having fallen upon one of his legs 
which after several efforts I could not remove. I then went 
behind him raised him up in a sitting position upon the deck 
loosened his cravat and unbuttoned his vest—as quick as I 
could, but as I stood behind him with my knee against his 
shoulders—his head fell over on his right shoulder he breathed 
but twice I placed my hands under his chin to hold up his 
head—but the vital spark had flown forever—and the Im- 
mortal Spirit of Thomas W Gilmer had departed to Him who 
gave it. My attention was next attracted to his wounds the 
blood flowing freely from his left ear had soaked entirely 
through the sleeve of my coat. So that after placing my hand 
upon his heart and finding it entirely still I requested a couple 
of marines to get some handspikes and remove the fragment 
of the gun from the bodies which they immediately did. I 
then requested a sailor to go down in the cabbin and bring up 
the cushion from one of the settees upon which with the assist- 
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ance of the sailor I straightened him out. I believe the secre- 
tary of state (Upsher) was killed instantly. Gardner breathed 
several times after Gilmer died but it seemed to me both died 
in less time than it takes to write it. Melancholy indeed did I 
feel as I stood contemplating the palid features of Gilmer— 
and the two gentlemen lying by his side stretched out in the 
sleep of death upon the hard planks of the deck dressed in the 
finest black cloth which was soaking in their lifeblood while 
the highly polished boots were filling with it especially when 
I reflected that one of them had been my intimate friend and 
that not fifteen minutes before the fatal gun was fired I had 
enjoyed their conviviality at the festive board and that my 
hand so soon after as well as my coat should have been stained 
with their blood. During the time I have just described other 
persons were attending to the others who were killed viz 
Captain Kennon and Virgil Maxcy and those who were 
wounded—Kennon was mangled in the most dreadful manner 
his breast was completely mashed in both legs and both arms 
were broken in several places and one of his feet came off in 
attempting to get his boot off. Maxcy’s arm came off about 
halfway between his arm and wrist as a gentleman took hold 
of the hand to assist in laying him out I think they were both 
killed instantly. The presidents servant was leaning against 
a cannon which was struck by a piece of the exploded gun— 
he was a stout black man about 23 or 24 years old and lived 
about an hour after—when they came to examine him and 
lay him out neither the surgeon of the Princeton nor any other 
person could discover the slightest wound or injury about 
him. It appeared that nine of the seamen who were round the 
gun had some of their limbs or bones broken (one had both 
legs broken) besides other wounds—these nine were sent 
that evening in boats to the hospital—eight more who had 
very severe fractures and bruises were retained on board the 
vessel under the care of the surgeon of the ship Doctor Hunt- 
er’°—besides these there were many others who were seriously 
hurt by bruises and simple flesh wounds—but all are doing 
as well as could be expected and it is remarkable that among 


* Lewis R. Hunter (—— to June 24, 1887). Assistant Surgeon, U.S.N., 
January 3, 1828; Surgeon, February 9, 1837. 
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so many broken limbs there has not one been amputated. 
When the gun burst Captain S. and his Lieutenant (Hunt) 
with the gunner named King” were standing nearest to it 
and Captain S had his foot on the carriage of the gun at the 
time and a fragment of the gun weighing between 50 and 100 
pounds passed between them tearing the clothes of each as it 
passed by them and struck a gun carriage directly behind 
them—crushed the solid white oak in splinters besides bend- 
ing a large bar of iron almost like a reed. Captain S told me 
since that the only recollection he has of the circumstance is 
that he seemed for a moment completely surrounded by the 
flame of the powder, which burnt off his whiskers—hair—the 
padding under his Epaulettes—and scorched his clothes in 
various places—he was so completely metamorphosed and 
blackened by the powder that although I looked at him at- 
tentively I did not recognize him until I recollected he wore 
white pantaloons which were most dreadfully blackened so 
much so that I person would hardly have supposed them to 
been light coloured before the accident—he wore a cap which 
like some 30 or 40 hats was blown overboard and lost of 
course—his face was burnt as was also the Lieutenants and 
Kings—the gunner. the Lieutenants eyebrows were burnt 
off as smooth to the skin as if they had been shaven which 
greatly altered his appearance his eyebrows being naturally 
very black and heavy. It seems almost incredible that Cap- 
tain S. Lieutenant Hunt and King the gunner should be so 
near the gun when it burst and not be killed though they 
were all badly burnt and bruized and otherwise injured by 
the concussion so much so as to be confined to their rooms 
for nearly two weeks after getting to the hotel at Washing- 
ton though neither of them had any bones broken. The young 
lady who was under the escort of Phelps was standing be- 
tween him and Thos H Benton, both of these gentlemen 
are perhaps a little over the ordinary size both of them were 
knocked down by the concussion—while she stood firm and 
erect although her bonnet as well as their hats was blown 
overboard—her bonnet strings were tied in the usual manner 


Lieutenant W. E. Hunt. Gunner R. S. King. Their testimony at the 
court of inquiry is in 28 Cong., 1 Sess.; H.R., Report No. 479, May 15, 1844. 
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under her chin—the concussion was so great that her bonnet 
was blown off in the river—leaving the strings still tied under 
her chin they being torn off from her bonnet where they were 
sewed to it—her face was considerably burnt though in other 
respects she was less injured than either of them. Benton 
has not been well enough to be in his seat since the accident. 
The wounded were all taken below. the ship continued her 
course to Alexandria and the steamboat took the guests up to 
Washington the killed and all the wounded except the nine 
who had broken limbs remained on board the Princeton all 
night—a small boat left the Princeton as soon as she arrived 
opposite to Alexandria for such Physicians as could be pro- 
cured. Washington was in a great ferment as soon as the 
intelligence was received and continued so until a late hour 
of the night—the wife of Gov Gilmer who was some three 
or four years younger than he was—was on board but in 
another part of the ship, she is a handsome and very accom- 
plished woman and no person to have seen them together 
would have supposed them to be the parents of eight children 
all of whom are living—he was 42 years old and though his 
hair and eyes were black and his complexion dark like Gov- 
ernor Vroom*: of New Jersey though he scarcely a gray 
hair in person size and action he resembled Tanton Earl* 
more than any person I have ever met with—indeed the first 
time I ever saw him was the second morning after I first 
arrived in Washington—he was walking along Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Capitol—General Farlee and myself were a 
little behind him and I could not help remarking to the Gen- 
eral that the gentleman ahead of us very strikingly reminded 
me of a friend of mine in N Jersey. I afterwards made the 
same remark to Gov Gilmer himself. Gardner was a widower 
and his two daughters who were great belles were on board 
—he was rich and had spared no expense on their education— 
and had spent nearly two years travelling in Europe with 


= Peter Dumont Vroom (December 12, 1791-November 18, 1873). Was 
governor of New Jersey, 1829-1832, and 1833-1836, and a Representative in 
Congress, 1839-1841. 

"This is probably the Tanton Earl (May 30, 1800-September 16, 1854) 
listed as No. 589-7 in Pliny Earle, Ralph Earle and his Descendants (Wor- 
cester, Mass., 1888), p. 151, as a resident of Springfield, New Jersey, and 
a farmer. He was evidently related to the Sykes family. 
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them and visiting in the best society there—though not de- 
cidedly handsome they were both very fine looking with 
highly polished and accomplished manners. Their grief was 
extreme over the mangled remains of their parent—their tears 
flowed freely. but Gilmer’s wife though frantic with grief 
could not shed a tear. The grief and tears of the relatives of 
the dead seemed to add greatly to the effect of the accident. 
The next morning I took the first steam boat which left 
Washington for Alexandria and from Alexandria I took a 
small boat and went on board the Princeton. The deathlike 
silence which seemed to prevail on board the ship made the 
scene more solemn if possible than it was in the excitement of 
the day before. The surgeon had directed that Captain S 
should be kept as quiet as possible and that no one should see 
him except his family and those of his officers who were on 
board. his son however informed him that I had come from 
Washington when he immediately sent a message requesting 
to see me. I went in his state room and found him in his 
berth—upon shaking hands he burst into tears and I felt much 
affected at his sufferings both in body and mind—the latter 
being much the most severe 


The Cabinet makers at Alexandria sent or rather brought 
the coffins on board about 10 OClock five being of mahogany 
while the blackmans was of cherry but so nearly resembling 
the mahogany as not to be distinguished without taking par- 
ticular notice. After the bodies were put in the coffins a small 
card with the name of each person was tacked to the head. 
the steamboat came along the side of the Princeton and dead 
were removed from one to the other. The marines and sailors 
and indeed all others on board except the wounded ranged 
along in two lines bare headed and the band chanting the 
funeral dirge as each coffin was passed from the ship to the 
steamboat. As soon as the coffins were removed to the steam- 
boat it pushed off and started for Washington while minute 
guns (or a canon was fired every minute) from the time the 
dead left the ship until they arrived at the Presidents house. 
A tremendous concourse of people we found at the wharf in Wash- 
ington when the boat arrived arrived some in carriages—some 
on horseback and many on foot who accompanied the bodies 
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from the wharf up to the presidents house (which is about 
a mile and a half from the wharf) where they were all placed 
in the large East room—where but the evening before the ac- 
cident I had met them all at the presidents levee which being 
the last levee for the season was of an unusually brilliant and 
imposing appearance. What a change in less than two days. 
I then went back to the wharf to meet the boat which brought 
Captain S who arrived in the steam boat about three OClock 
—the President sent his carriage down to the wharf and in- 
vited him and insisted indeed on his coming to his house. 
The captain absolutely declined this invitation to go to the 
White House and being unable to walk was carried to the 
presidents Carriage which took him to Gadsbys hotel where 
he usually stays while in Washington—after assisting to 
carry him up to his room I went to the hospital at the Navy 
Yard in a carriage at his request to see how the poor wounded 
sailors and Marines were. I found them all as comfortable 
and doing as well as could be expected. Standing by the bed 
of the poor fellow who had both legs broken—and who was 
apparently about 30 years old—I remarked he had met with 
a great misfortune—his eyes filled with tears as he took my 
hand to bid me farewell and he said with deep emotion— 
“Great as it is I have great reason to thank God I was not 
instantly killed and I am likely to get well without having my 
legs taken off by the Doctors because I have a wife and four 
small children in Philadelphia who are entirely dependent on 
me for support and I do not know what would have become 
of them. I did not get back to Washington till near 10 
OClock. 


The senate and house of Representatives met the day after 
the accident and immediately adjourned over till the next 
second day—till which time it seemed as if a general gloom 
was suspended over the Metropolis—the presidents servant 
was buried by the coloured persons—and his relations—the 
next day after the accident. The others were all put in leaden 
coffins which were placed in the mahogany ones which had 
been made large .on that account the leaden coffins were all 
soldered tight with a pane of glass which was also soldered 
in the leaden coffin fitted directly over the face so that as the 
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mahogany coffin was open the spectator could see the face 
of the deceased by looking through the pane of glass in the 
leaden coffin there winding sheet not being folded over the 
face—the top of the leaden coffin was covered with a piece 
of black satin inside of the mahogany. Virgil Maxcy being 
a native of Maryland his remains were taken from the presi- 
dents house by his friends and removed to his home where 
it was buried. 

The funeral of the others took place on seventh day morning 
I believe I sent a paper containing an account of the arrangements 
which I would like thee to take care of by cutting the description 
out and putting it with this letter. 


The members of congress met at the Capitol at 10 OClock A. M. 
the sergeant at arms had procured a large quantity of crape at 
the expense of the government and as each member came in the 
hall the sergeant cut a piece off and tied it round the left arm of 
the member after which the members took their seats at half past 
10 by the clock in the hall the speaker** took his seat and called 
the house to order in the usual manner every member except five 
or six having crape on. Never have I seen so much gloom and 
solemnity in the hall. The speaker then wearing a white scarf 
rose and announced in an impressive tone the occasion for which 
the members were called together. Viz. to proceed in carriages 
prepared at the expense of the government to attend the funeral 
from the presidents house in a body. after which the members 
walked two and two down to the yard in front of the Capitol 
where they took seats in the carriage as they drove up and pro- 
ceeded to the presidents house which is about a mile and a half 
from the Capitol. On arriving at the square in front of the presi- 
dents a vast concourse of the military both of Cavalry and In- 
fantry were drawn up in columns to receive the members—all the 
military being in their military dresses and the officers in full 
uniform. some with Epaulettes glittering like burnished gold oth- 
ers with the brightness of polished silver but all covered with black 
crape of only one thickness however stiched over them—the mar- 
shals general on horseback with large white linen scarfs. When 


* John Winston Jones (November 22, 1791-January 29, 1848). Of Vir- 
ginia. Concerning his election as Speaker, John Quincy Adams, in his 
Memoirs, Vols. XI and XIi passim, has much to say. 
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we arrived at the presidents house we found the doors and win- 
dows hung in black crape as were also the doors and windows of 
the Navy Department and Department of state and also the houses 
of many private citizens in the city. 

‘On the carriages stoping under the piazza in front the members 
got out and walked two and two through the hall and took the 
seats prepared for them between the coffins and the south end 
of the room. The president heads of department foreign min- 
isters etc. occupied the seats in the north end of the room while the 
Clergy in their black silk gowns and white scarfs sat at the feet 
of the Coffins with relatives and near friends of the deceased. 
Though the East room is very large 80 feet long by 44 wide 
ceiling 22 feet high) it was filled with the persons I have men- 
tioned while the hall and other rooms in the presidents house 
were filled to overflowing with private citizens. 

The large chandeliers in the East room were hung in black crape 
—and the large mirrors were covered. The coffins of the secretary 
of State—Secretary of the Navy Captain Kennon and David 
Gardner were arranged in the order I have named them—the sec- 
retary of state being to the south or right as we entered—they were 
all closed and were placed directly in front of the door (Maxcy 
having been taken home by his friends in Maryland the day be- 
fore). The coffins of the secretary of state and David Gardner 
were each covered entirely with a rich black velvet pall laid over 
them—while those of the secretary of the Navy and Captain Ken- 
non which were the two middle ones—were each entirely cov- 
ered with the American Flag laid over them and in addition to that 
Kennons had his military coat spread over his with the epaulettes 
to indicate his rank and his military cap set on the coat directly 
over the upper joint of the coffin where the hinges are with his two 
swords sheathed crossed on the top of the coffin just over his 
breast. In addition to these each coffin had a wreath of evergreens 
and flowers twined together laid on the top about halfway between 
the shoulders and foot. The episcopalian minister preached a ser- 
mon on the occasion and the two chaplains performed the burial 
service at the house during which time the silent tear stood in many 
an eye from the presidents down to the private citizen. All ap- 
peared to be deeply impressed with the solemn scene before them 
and I could not but reflect how changed was the appearance from 
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the pleasant gaiety of the company assembled in that very room 
at the levee only the evening before the accident when I met all 
of the deceased with their friends and nearly all the members 
and company there assembled and many others assembled round 
the president to pay him their respects as chief Magistrate of the 
Nation and to share and partake of his hospitality while the mag- 
nificent Chandeliers now shrouded in crape sent forth their re- 
splendent lights which were reflected by the large mirrors now 
concealed from the view—the light hearted and happy who had 
mingled in the waltz and the dance now sitting in the same hall 
in silence and sadness—and the music of the band was exchanged 
for the sermon and prayer of the minister and the sighs and tears 
of mourners and relatives. The funeral moved from the house 
about 12 OClock—the five hearses each drawn by a pair of beau- 
tiful jet black horses. Virgil Maxcys body having been taken 
home to his friends the day before the hearse intended for him 
though empty went in the procession and as soon as the funeral 
moved minute guns were fired one every minute at the Navy yard 
and another every minute from the area in front of the capitol 
making two guns each minute until the funeral reached the con- 
gressional burying ground which is about two miles from the 
Capitol by which it passed and about three miles and a half from 
the presidents house from which it started. An immense number 
of the military not only from Washington Georgetown Alexan- 
dria and Baltimore but also from the neighbouring parts of Mary- 
land and Virginia had assembled in their regimentals and with slow 
and measured steps joined in the procession having their bright 
arms all reversed as is customary on such occasions—the officers 
with their epaulettes shrouded in crape and with the marshalls with 
white scarff all mounted on elegant horses and the long line of 
carriages entending [sic.] a full mile in length rendered the whole 
an imposing and impressive spectacle—the cloudy and gloomy 
state of the weather—the sounds of the minute guns including the 
roar of the canon at the Navy yard like the muttering of distant 
thunder—the reports of the artillery near the Capitol—the mourn- 
ful tones of the muffled drum—the sad but sweet and plaintive 
notes of the band as it performed the funeral dirge in the proces- 
sion from the presidents to the burying ground as the whole 
moved along with the military precision and accuracy of Clock- 
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work with measured step and slow. All seemed to combine to 
render the scene awfully and deeply solemn impressive and in- 
structive. When the funeral arrived at the burying ground—the 
Military formed again to receive it—the bodies were placed in the 
large congressional Vault the band chanted a requiem—the Mili- 
tary fired a volley over the Vault and the large assemblage quietly 
and thoughtfully retired to their several homes—many doubtless 
thinking over in their minds the events of the last four days which 
they can probably witness but once in a lifetime and upon the re- 
flection of which the head should be made wiser and the heart be 
made better. The persons who were Slain by the accident were all 
in the prime of life. They enjoyed to the fulest extent the con- 
fidence of their fellow citizens—and occupied high official stations 
and through the mysterious dispensation of Providence they seemed 
to be singled out from amongst the large assemblage like the tower- 
ing oak of the forest to be struck down and cut to pieces as with 
the lightning’s blast in the possession of high temporal honours 
while the poor sailors and marines like the shrub of the valley 
though bruized and injured by it were spared to finish out the 
measure of the existence allotted by their Creator to the human 
family** 

Such is a brief but tolerably full outline of the Princeton and 
the Melancholy occurrence on the 28th. It may seem to some per- 
sons that I have related some remarks and occurrences of a trifling 
nature which ought net to have been included in an account of such 
an awful nature. My only reply is that I have endeavoured to 
give a true account of things just as they occurred—of the gay as 
well as the sad. . . . I was not at all conscious of having been 
struck by anything at the time as I was not sensible of the slightest 
injury—but the day but one after the accident I was changing 
my shirt and noticed a small black and blue spot about the size 
of a quarter dollar on the inside of my right arm about halfway 
between the palm of my hand and my elbow which I was entirely 
at a loss to account for but on putting on my coat and looking 


“Of the news of the disaster, the proceedings in the House and Senate, 
and the funeral services, John Quincy Adams, who had declined an invita- 
tion for the excursion of the 28th, has an account in his Memoirs, Vol. XI, 
pp. 521-525. The gun called in other sources the “Oregon,” Adams speaks 
of as the “Orator.” In S. C. Busey’s Pictures of the City of Washington in 
the Past (Washington, 1898), a lugubrious series of accounts of funeral 
processions describes (pp. 277-280) that of March 2, 1844 
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at the sleeve I noticed a small hole through the cloth only and 
upon searching I found a small piece of the gun not larger than 
a small pea had struck me on the arm gone through the cloth and 
lodged between the cloth and lining of my coat which had caused 
the bruize on my arm. I wraped the piece of iron up in a news- 
paper and sent it to Joe Platt. Captain Stockton had two pieces 
rather larger blown entirely in the fleshy part of leg and Jno. 
A Perrine clerk of the Princeton one about the same size blown 
into the fleshy part of his left arm 

Captain S. was not out of his room for a week or ten days 
after the occurrence. I was in the practice of calling in to see 
him every day his mental suffering was extreme.*° 

Governor Gilmers brother had given out invitations to large 
party at his house in Virginia to be held the night after the occur- 
rence at which a great many of the friends relatives and neighbours 
were collected. The news of the death of his brother reached 
him in a letter about 9 OClock just as the company were about 
sitting down to supper and of course all left immediately on 
hearing of the event and without sitting down to supper. This 
brother left next morning for Washington—to take the widow 
and children home to Virginia which he did on the 6th instant— 
the day before he left I received a message from him “saying 
that though a stranger entirely to Captain S. he would like to 


*On May 15, 1844, there was read and laid upon the table, with the 
order that two thousand copies be printed, a report presented by Mr. Par- 
menter from the Committee on Naval Affairs. With the Committee’s report 
were included several other documents, among them the findings of a court 
of inquiry held in March. Here one finds the testimony of various officers 
and men concerning the details of the gun and its discharge. Stockton him- 
self was unable to appear before the court and was represented by John R. 
Thomson of New Jersey. From these documents it appears that Stockton, 
with F. B. Ogden, William Young and Captain Ericsson, was in England 
in 1839. Upon Stockton’s order, Ogden procured from the Mersey Works 
in England a gun which was afterwards found to be badly cracked. But 
this defect was cured by shrinking three and a half inch bands on the 
after part of the gun; when it was fired forty-four times in one day. This 
was not the “Peacemaker,” but the gun called the “Oregon.” The “Peace- 
maker” was of New York manufacture and Stockton had “proved” it at New 
York, January 15, 1844. It appears also from these papers that on March 
14, Tyler, undeterred by the disaster, had ordered the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed to the construction of another gun of the same type. 

The Committee pointed out that these guns had been purchased by Cap- 
tain Stockton without any express order from the Navy Department, and 
commented on the irregularity of this method of procedure, particularly 
from the standpoint of financial responsibility. (28 Cong., 1 Sess.; H.R 
Report No. 479, May 15, 1844.) 
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see him before he returned to Virginia. I immediately went round 
to see the captain and apprise him of the message requesting 
the messenger to wait until my return. The captain said it would 
be a satisfaction to see him—which I informed him of by message. 
Accordingly he called that very afternoon at the Exchange for 
me to accompany him and introduce him to the captain. The scene 
at the introduction was truly affecting—both of them though 
apparently men of almost iron nerve were deeply affected Stock- 
ton though unable to leave his bed by which the brother of the 
deceased had taken his seat they sat sometime without speaking 
but after a short interval the brother remarked that though a 
stranger to Captain S he felt it his duty to call on him while in 
Washington and say to him that though the friends of Gov Gilmer 
mourned over his loss greatly yet they sympathized with Captain 
S for his anguish of mind on the occasion and though they deeply 
lamented the accident which deprived the Gov of his life—they 
did not censure Captain S. for it but regarded it as a calamity 
which no human foresight could prevent—he spoke with great 
emotion. The friends of the other persons killed afterwards 
called on Captain S and expressed the same opinions. The friends 
of Gov Gilmer removed the body from the vault on the 7th 
instant to the steamboat and proceeded with it to Charlottesville 
in Virginia where his relatives are buried. On opening the 
mahogany coffin his countenance as seen through the glass over 
his face in the leaden coffin appeared perfectly natural and without 
the least change or smell 

Several of the friends of the deceased amongst whom were 
Isaac S. Tinsley the Chaplain of Congress—accompanied his re- 
mains to his home. The chaplain wishing to spend a few days 
in Virginia did not return to Washington till the day before 
yesterday. I met him in the house this morning when he told 
me that upon their arrival in Richmond a committee met them 
at the boat and the body was taken to the Statehouse and placed 
upon the table in front of the Governors chair which the deceased 
formerly occupied-—where it remained all night—the next morning 
it was estimated there were between 5 thousand and 8 thousand 
persons collected in Richmond to see him—when the Mahogany 
coffin was opened again to let his friends see him which they could 
do through the light of glass over his face in the leaden coffin. 
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In the afternoon his remains were taken home and buried in the 
churchyard near there. The accident occurred on the fourth day 
of the week. Robt Tylers wife—or Mrs Robert Tyler as she 
is generally called here—had sent invitations to a private party 
she was to give at the presidents house on the evening of the 
sixth day following. The secretary of War Post Master General 
and many others had also sent invitations to parties on different 
evenings for nearly two weeks after the accident but of course 
all were suspended immediately after—and there has been no 
party of pleasure in Washington since the dreadful occurrence 

In my letter to Tanton I mentioned I would write next day 
but had not time being the whole day among the dead and 
wounded 

My health continues very good. Captain S left here several 
days since in the Princeton much better but not entirely well. 
Although I commenced my letter on the 5th instant it is now the 
20th I fear in endeavouring to give a full account I have made it 
unreasonably long and prosy... . 

Thy brother affectionately, 
Geo Sykes 

To Ann Sykes 
Write soon . . . The mail is about Closing. I have not time to 
look over all I have written—therefore wish thee to excuse 
mistakes—and omissions 
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By S. K. STEVENS 


Pennsylvania State College 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Every member should fix the dates of October 15 and 16, 1937 
in mind and plan to attend the annual meeting of the Association 
at Lancaster in connection with the celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of Franklin and Marshall College. The meeting promises 
to be of unusual interest and several speakers of national promi- 
nence, including Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, historian and head of 
Union College, will be present. The plans for the meeting are 
rapidly maturing and should give more time for advertising the 
gathering than has formerly been the case. 

According to the plans at present, registration will take place 
Friday morning, October 16, and the first meeting will be a noon 
luncheon at a local hotel. An afternoon meeting will follow for 
presentation and discussion of papers. That evening a dinner 
meeting devoted to the problems of the high school and college 
teachers of history in codperation with Superintendent Mylin of 
the Lancaster schools is scheduled tentatively. This should prove 
a valuable innovation. Secondary school teachers of history are 
urged strongly to attend this meeting. 

On Saturday morning a meeting will be held at Franklin and 
Marshall College in connection with its exercises. Later, a fur- 
ther gathering for presentation of papers will be afforded those 
present. Dr. Roy F. Nichols, president of our Association, will 
then dedicate the Liberal Arts Building of the College. After a 
noon luncheon the usual procedure of conducting a historical pil- 
grimage will be in order. Wheatland, home of James Buchanan, 
and the famed Ephrata Cloisters will be among the points 
selected. 

Surely the prospect for a happy meeting is inviting. Professor 
H. M. J. Klein, chairman of the program committee, and Professor 
Frederic S. Klein in charge of local arrangements deserve already 
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the thanks of the Association for the celerity with which they 
have carried forward their plans to date. May their efforts be 
rewarded by a large attendance at the October meeting upon the 
part of all historically minded persons from every section of the 
state. 

Under the able guidance of Dr. Asa E. Martin the organization 
of the membership campaign is well developed. We again wish 
at this point to urge every member of the Association to take the 
matter of expanding membership more seriously than has been 
true of the past. Members of local societies should feel the need 
for codperation with the larger purposes of this great state-wide 
movement to advance the interests of Pennsylvania history. Re- 
viving prosperity should make it possible for many to afford mem- 
bership in a local historical society and at the same time affiliate 
with this larger organization which seeks to correlate and advance 
historical scholarship and interest on a scale worthy of the second 
most wealthy state in the union. PENNsyLvANIA History circu- 
lates to the Pacific coast. No Pennsylvanian with any degree of 
historical consciousness should be without it. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The historical societies in every section of the state are showing 
signs of a new life with expanding membership, enriched collec- 
tions, and the development of many new interesting and sig- 
nificant activities designed to advance interest in and knowledge 
of local history. Especially significant is the effort of some 
societies to publicize their work more widely. Running through 
newspaper files in search of news one is impressed by the need 
for more publicity as to the meetings and work of these organiza- 
tions. Many less important activities in local areas receive much 
greater space in press accounts. As a rule small weeklies and 
dailies are ever anxious to secure copy. More attention to fur- 
nishing the newspapers with fuller accounts of meetings and the 
nature of program activities would surely produce results. The 
Erie County Historical Society, as mentioned in a previous num- 
ber of the magazine, is outstanding at present in devoting atten- 
tion to this problem. 

Another important field too frequently neglected is that of co- 
Operating with local schools and organizations in popularizing local 
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history. In this connection it is a pleasure to note the estab- 
lishment by the Northampton County Historical Society of a Free 
Lecture Bureau to supply speakers on historical subjects to social 
service and educational organizations. “This service,” reads their 
arinouncement, “has been established to make available and to 
popularize the history of our county, and it is offered without 
cost to those who desire it.” Frontier forts, the Lehigh Canal, 
early American glass, early Easton taverns, Indian life and 
customs and subjects connected with the history of Easton are 
among the present topics listed for lectures. Others will be 
added from time to time. Anyone interested should inquire by 
letter to the headquarters of the society, Fourth and Ferry Streets, 
Easton. 


The Northampton County Historical Society held its annual 
meeting on March 19, 1937 and elected Dr. F. K. Fretz as its head 
for the coming year. Mr. Denton Bradford presented a paper on 
“Teedyuscung,” and Mr. A. D. Chidsey, Jr., retiring president, 
discussed “John and Thomas Penn at the Forks of the Delaware.” 
One hundred and forty books on local history and genealogy have 
been acquired during the past year as additions to the library. 

The Crawford County Historical Society is rapidly becoming 
one of the outstanding societies of the state. At a meeting held 
on March 25th at the public library, Dr. Charles Dutton and Mr. 
Donald A. Cadzow connected with the Historical Commission 
signified their willingness to codperate with the group in for- 
warding an active program of historical and archaeological work 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. Dr. Dutton advocated expanding 
interest in local history of the region, which he termed “the for- 
gotten section of the state.” Mr. Cadzow discussed the relation- 
shop of archaeology to history and the North American Indian 
as a contributor to American civilization. He then commented and 
showed pictures that illustrated the work done in Crawford and 
Erie counties in advancing knowledge of the early Indian civiliza- 
tion of the region. The society is enthusiastic over the prospect 
for worth while activity in its section. 

Early Meadville history was reviewed at a meeting of the 
Round Table Club of Meadville held on March 22nd. John E. 
Reynolds, prominent local historian, and Robert S. Bates pro- 
vided a discussion of 150 years of Meadville history. It was 
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pointed out that Meadville was the earliest permanent settlement 
west of the mountains and north of Pittsburgh. The fourth news- 
paper in the west was begun there and the Chamber of Commerce 
in 1807 was the fourth oldest in America. On September 9, 1842, 
declared Mr. Bates, the first primary election in the United States 
was held in Meadville. The city is planning for the observance 
in 1938 of its 150th anniversary. 

The Pennsylvania Society of Archaeology elected Mr. Donald 
A. Cadzow as its president for the coming year at its April 24th 
meeting. Former Governor John S. Fisher, Miss Catherine 
Genet, Ross Pier Wright, D. J. Eckman, John Scull and H. K. 
Landis were named as vice-presidents. Miss Agnes Dorrance will 
continue as secretary, D. J. Eckman as treasurer, and Frederic 
A. Godcharles as editor of the magazine. The meeting was held 
at Lancaster. 


The April 13th meeting of the Historical Society of Frank- 
ford was pleasantly instructed and entertained by a paper pre- 
pared by Harry S. Donat, Jr., on “Paul Revere in Frankfort.” 
Mr. Donat presented an interesting episode in the history of the 
old powder manufactory on Powder Mill Lane. The May meet- 
ing featured a presentation by Dr. William J. Long of moving 
pictures of his around the world tour. An informal reception by 
the Women’s Auxiliary also took place at this meeting. 


The City Historical Society of Philadelphia at its April 28th 
meeting enjoyed an illustrated lecture by Dr. Amandus Johnson 
on “Early Swedish Settlements in the Delaware Valley,” a most 
appropriate topic in view of the coming celebration. The series 
of spring excursions arranged by the society opened on April 
24th with dedication ceremonies at Clifton House, Fort Wash- 
ington as guests of the historical society of that place. On May 
8th, Villanova College was visited, and on May 22nd, the Ridg- 
way Branch of the Library Company of Philadelphia, where a 
talk by Austin K. Gray, Librarian was presented. The June 5th 
excursion was devoted to a visit to Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) 
Church at Seventh and Church Streets, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Many interesting relics and reminders of the early Swedish settle- 
ment were on exhibition and “The Rocks,” the site of the first 
Swedish landing June 28, 1638, was inspected. The City History 
Society has been very successful with its excursion program 
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and its work illustrates the value of such an activity in connection 
with historical society functions. 

The Washington Day program of the Lycoming County His- 
torical Society proviced an interesting combination of scholar- 
ship and amusement. Judge Larrabee of the local courts spoke 
fittingly upon the activities of George Washington in western 
Pennsylvania +3: the society then adjourned to a local ballroom 
where a Cuiunial costume ball provided a fitting climax to the 
evening. 

The York County Historical Society has acquired recently 
several valuable items. Two small pamphlets presented by George 
Hay Kain, Sr., contain valuable data on the early history of York, 
while reports of the York Water Company have been made com- 
plete. Several items from the Pennypacker collection have also 
been acquired, representing some of the earliest books printed at 
Hanover. Photostats of Revolutionary papers from the New 
York Public Library have also been made and transferred to the 
society collections. This society is accumulating rapidly one of 
the valuable historical collections of the state. 

The April 19, 1937 meeting of the Dauphin county historians 
continued its interest in local professional history by presenting 
Dr. H. K. Petry, superintendent of the Harrisburg State Hos- 
pital, who traced the history and services of his organization. 

The Blair County Historical Society is making plans for an 
active membership campaign and planning to cooperate fully with 
the Scenic and Historic Commission in encouraging an expanding 
interest in the historical sites of that section. President M. M. 
Morrow told the members that 1,600 visitors attended the exhibits 
of the society during the preceding year. Over two thousand 
exhibits and pamphlets are in possession of the group. “We 
hope to surpass this record of public service during the coming 
summer,” declared Mr. Morrow. The Blair county group at their 
April meeting decided to press arrangements for erection of a 
marker designating the fourteen acre tract at the foot of Chimney 
Rocks as the D. K. Reamey Memorial Park. A June outing at 
which members from other societies in surrounding counties joined 
with the Blair county group featured the spring activities of the 
society. Its collections at the Baker Mansion in Altoona are con- 
stantly being added to and are well worth seeing. 
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Cambria County historians plan the erection of a permanent 
memorial to Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary. Money for the pur- 
pose has been secured through the contributions of school children 
and from other sources. Few appreciate the fact that this intrepid 
explorer was born in a frame dwelling house at the western end 
of Cresson, May 6, 1856. The monument will be erected near 
this spot on ground donated by Mrs. William P. Thompson of 
Pittsburgh. It will consist of a bronze figure in Arctic costume 
representing Peary, and another of his famous Siberian sledge 
dog. Careful research has definitely placed the scene of Peary’s 
birth and by September the monument will be in place if present 
plans materialize. The society is to be commended for its perse- 
verance in the project. 


The Chester County Historical Society will be headed the com- 
ing year by Dr. Francis H. Green, formerly of West Chester State 
Teachers College. J. Carroll Hayes, long the leader of this 
active group, declined to continue in the presidency. At a meet- 
ing May 17th Dr. Heathcote reported on the progress of plans 
for the county celebration of the 150th anniversary of the Con- 
stitution. Several new members have been elected to the society. 
The annual report presented by Secretary Joseph Cope showed the 
organization possessing a balance in funds of nearly two thousand 
dollars at the beginning of the year and accumulations of over 
nine thousand dollars in the building fund. As is true of so many 
other societies, extensive use of WPA funds has aided materially 
the work of the Chester county historians. 

Washington’s birthday was the occasion for the first quarterly 
meeting of the Perry County Historical Society. The meeting 
was public and held at the county court house under direction 
of President E. L. Holman. This being the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the old New Bloomfield Academy, meetings 
for the year will feature the history of that institution. The 
February gathering presented a three act pageant showing scenes 
from the early sessions of the academy down to the modern exer- 
cises of Carson Long. An address on Washington and his herit- 
age and musical selections constituted further portions of the 
program. Plans for the purchase or building of a suitable reposi- 
tory for the growing collections of the society are under con- 
sideration. 
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Beginning March 21st, the Berks County Historical Society pre- 
sented for one month at its spacious Reading headquarters an 
unusual exhibition of early Pennsylvania German illuminated 
manuscripts. This is but one of a series of important activities 
planned for the coming year by this aggressive Berks county 
group. 

The Lancaster County Historical Society has received a bequest 
of one hundred dollars from the estate of Miss Mary J. Bruning, 
member of the group for many years, it was announced at the 
March 5th meeting. Two new members were elected and four 
others proposed. Several gifts of photographs and pamphlets 
were also announced. The society then heard one of the excellent 
papers of Dr. Herbert H. Beck, president of the organization. 
Dr. Beck discussed, “The History of the English Church in Lan- 
caster County.” A report of the Federation meeting of February 
was presented. At the April meeting of the society an outstand- 
ing paper by M. Luther Heisey on “Fred Valentine Melshimer” 
was presented. Incidentally, the Lancaster group seems to meet 
with success in securing rather full publicity for its activities 
in the local press. 


Valuable documents, yellowed with age and fraught with mem- 
ories linked with pioneer days, were displayed at the March 12th 
meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania held at the White Swan Hotel 
in Uniontown. A large attendance listened to several musical 
selections and an exceptional program of addresses by Professor 
Coldren of the Brownsville Schools and Dr. E. Douglas Branch 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Henry J. Bell presided over 
the meeting. 


Members of the D. A. R. are taking the lead in the proposed 
organization of a Bedford County Historical Society. Thus far 
this organization has been the focal point for the development 
of an interest in local history. One of its recent projects was 
the fostering of an essay contest in the high school on life in 
colonial days. The D. A. R. has taken the lead frequently in 
various counties in the organization of historical societies and the 
best wishes of all interested in Pennsylvania history will go forth 
to this proposal for Bedford county. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


It is a pleasure to note that the Pennsylvania Folk Festival 
staged in Memorial Stadium at Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
with so much success last year is to be repeated for 1937. A per- 
manent organization has been created and this important event in 
nation-wide folklore activity repeated from year to year is bound 
to place Pennsylvania high among those states contributing to 
the national revival of folklore interest. Under the general direc- 
tion of George Korson of Lewisburg the regional festivals have 
been going on since May. The first for the northern tier of 
counties was staged at Canton High School auditorium on May 
3rd. The anthracite festival was held at Wilkes-Barre May 12; 
the bituminous at Clearfield on May 21, and early June festivals 
were scheduled at Allentown for the Pennsylvania German group 
and at Pittsburgh for the western area. Director Korson states 
that a considerable amount of native folklore has been uncovered 
by these festivals, but that additional features will be introduced 
into the state-wide celebration this year. The final festival will 
be held at Lewisburg, July 30 and 31, and many will want to 
set aside these dates for attendance at this worthy enterprise. 
Superior advertising and a perfected organization should mean 
an even greater festival than that of 1936. 

The notable list of Philadelphia exhibits is continued with one 
which portrays the history of the evolution of the camera from 
the dim tracings of daguerreotype to modern times in the Graphic 
Arts section of famous Franklin Institute. With the codperation 
of Camera Magazine and the New York Museum of Modern Art, 
it has been possible to assemble a distinctive collection of photo- 
graphic equipment and pictures. A small fee is charged for ad- 
mission and anyone visiting the city will find it profitable to take 
the time to see it. 

Writing of the camera recalls a recent note to the effect that 
a six reel motion picture film portraying the early history of 
Rhode Island was prepared by the pupils of a Providence, Rhode 
Island, school during the past year. The acting, in costume, was 
entirely handled by pupils, as was the research for preparation 
of the scenario and scenery for the film. Funds necessary to aid 
the project were supplied by the Colonial Dames. Here is an 
historical project worthy of consideration by some of the larger 
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schools in Pennsylvania. No better method of teaching and 
popularizing history could be developed. 

Pennsylvania schools, however, are not slow at utilizing history 
in their instructional program. Our attention has been called re- 
cently to a booklet prepared by pupils in the Art Department of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School at Williamsport. It is en- 
titled Early Williamsport in Block Prints, and consists of brief his- 
torical sketches of founders of the city and incidents connected 
with its historical development illustrated with neatly prepared 
block prints. The articles and prints all represent the work of 
Junior High School pupils. Alverna F. Wheeland of the Art 
Department and John H. Kernan of the Printing Department 
are to be congratulated for directing such a worthy project, and 
the ninth grade pupils of the school for their ability in carrying 
out this interesting and fruitful work. 

From Dr. Charles J. Dutton we learn that the Historical Com- 
mission is progressing rapidly with its plan for the restoration 
of Pennsbury. The State Authority Act includes an appropria- 
tion for this work and an architect has been secured to supervise 
the work. Likewise, under the direction of Mr. Donald A. Cad- 
zow the exploration work at Tinicum Island is going forward. A 
valuable Swedish vase on the site of the Printz mansion was one 
of the most recent discoveries. The Historical Commission ex- 
pects that sometime during early summer the WPA project for 
location of the French fort sites in northwestern Pennsylvania 
will get under full headway. 

Dr. Dutton made a valuable find recently. The old account 
books of the Erie-Pittsburgh Canal containing day by day 
transactions of the freight passing over this waterway, with 
salaries and other business details have been brought to light. It 
is expected that the Historical Commission will secure supervision 
over them. They constitute a valuable addition to the materials 
on transportation history. 

Governor George H. Earle has appointed the following to 
represent Pennsylvania at the National Antietam Commemora- 
tion: Dr. Charles J. Dutton, Chairman; Captain Walter Kress; 
A. Boyd Hamilton; John Little (since deceased); Mrs. Vera 
Keene; Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker; Mrs. Carey Heabner ; 
Arthur H. Leh; Rufus Marriner, and Judge Paul N. Shaeffer. 
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Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes has announced that the 
National Park Service will press forward rapidly with plans for 
the restoration of the historic old village of Hopewell in Berks 
county. A complete reproduction of the village with its colonial 
buildings and homes and the famous iron furnace which made 
cannon for the army of Washington and the Hopewell stoves 
will be undertaken. 

In York county, civic, historic and educational interests are 
combining in a move to secure the establishment of an Indian 
Memorial Park. The old Codorus Furnace, famous as another 
revolutionary works, will constitute the center of the proposed 
park area which it is hoped will develop not only as an historic 
center but will be useful for recreational purposes. 

The William Penn Association, 130 South 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia is engaged in the publication of pamphlets prepared 
as a part of the Federal Writers’ Project of the WPA. These 
studies are in the field of Pennsylvania history and should prove 
important contributions. A recent booklet is entitled, “A Bid for 
Liberty” and deals with the “transformation from a loyal colony 
to a bitter foe of the crown” in Pennsylvania. The format of 
the book is in the style of the period with wide margins for 
notes. The Pennsylvania opposition to the tea tax and the dis- 
content of the Scotch-Irish frontiersmen are stressed in a por- 
trayal of the rise of opposition to imperial control. A forth- 
coming pamphlet will be entitled, “Philadelphia Oddities.” It 
will deal with little known aspects of the early history of the city. 
Those interested should make inquiry to the Association. 

The Philadelphia Real Estate Board at its weekly luncheon of 
April 18th listened to Chairman Frank Melvin of the Historical 
Commission discuss the first real estate transaction in Pennsyl- 
vania exactly 299 years earlier, when the Swedes sailed up the 
Delaware and for half a shipload of hardware purchased a large 
portion of present day south Philadelphia. 

A worm eaten copy of Rousseltot’s Histoire Naturale et Poli- 
tique de la Pennsylvania published in Paris in 1768 is a prized 
possession of the Pennsylvania Collection of the Pennsylvania 
State College Library. A member of the faculty, now deceased, 
discovered this rare volume some years ago in the basement of 
an out-of-the-way monastery in South America. 
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WPA research workers at the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania are piecing together from yellowed documents an organized 
record of an aspect of the economic history of Philadelphia in 
terms of its business life from 1761 to 1832. The vast mass of 
material in the Levi Hollingsworth collection stored for years with 
the society is now being classified and arranged, thanks to this 
valuable assistance. Librarian Julian Boyd declares the aid is 
making possible the profitable use of this material many years 
earlier than formerly was thought possible. 


Another project which will prove valuable is the photostating 
and translating of original records of the Pennsylvania settlement 
by the Swedes, many from Swedish archives; listing of maps of 
Pennsylvania, and the indexing of county records for Philadelphia 
and several other counties, making possible their wider use by 
historians. 


In Lycoming county WPA excavators have uncovered several 
hundred items dealing with the earliest human habitation of that 
section of Pennsylvania and turned them over for preservation 
to the County Historical Society. On a farm near Montoursville 
articles have been unearthed indicating the existence of a people 
of Eskimo culture, the farthest south in Pennsylvania that any 
such indications were previously established according to Mr. 
Cadzow. 


African Methodists the world over are preparing to celebrate 
150 years of the development of their faith. In this connection 
Philadelphia is receiving attention for its importance in the early 
history of the negro Methodist movement. The founder and first 
bishop of the African M. E. Church was Richard Allen, his 
congregation was organized in Philadelphia in April, 1816. The 
first religious periodical of the movement, the Christian Recorder, 
was published in that city. 

Dr. George H. Ashley, State Geologist in the Department of 
Internal Affairs, in the November, 1936, bulletin of the Depart- 
ment gives some interesting facts on the history of anthracite. 
He states that the discovery and first use of the fuel goes back 
to the 1760’s. Early failures to establish a market are recounted 
and the development of the Delaware and Hudson, and other 
canal and railroad companies of early days is set forth together 
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with valuable statistics on the expansion of the use of anthracite 
to present date. 

Congress has been asked to provide a site and pedestal at the 
Treasury Building in Washington for a statue of Albert Gallatin, 
considered by many to have been the outstanding Secretary of the 
Treasury in our history. Gallatin served from 1801 to 1814, the 
longest term of any Secretary in the history of that Department. 
It is interesting to note that his closest rival in term of service 
was another Pennsylvanian, Andrew Mellon. 


Three anthracite coal miners represented Pennsylvania in the 
national folk festival held at Chicago during the last week of 
May. Dennis P. Coyle, aged 62, Michael McAndrew, 64, of 
Wilkes-Barre and Daniel Walsh, 62, of Centralia were accom- 
panied to the festival by George Korson, Pennsylvania folklore 
director. Coyle is a fiddler, McAndrew a clog dancer and Walsh 
a ballad singer. This is the third successive appearance of these 
Pennsylvanians at the national festival. They appear in old time 
miner’s garb and present the music and ballads of their industry. 

The last issue referred to the reviving interest in Pennsylvania 
German. From one in attendance at the meetings of the Modern 
Language Association at Richmond, Virginia, December 29-31, 
1936 it is learned that no less than three papers dealt specifically 
with the Pennsylvania German dialect. “The Characteristic Fea- 
tures of Pennsylvania German Phonology and Morphology,” was 
presented by Aldert F. Duffington of Harvard; “The Current 
Status of Research in the Pennsylvania German Dialect,” was dis- 
cussed by Herbert Penzl of Rockford College, and W. L. Werner 
of the Pennsylvania State College presented a paper on “The 
Revival of Interest in Pennsylvania German.” 


The Scenic and Historic Commission, heartened by its success 
last season, is redoubling its efforts during 1937 to publicize the 
historic and scenic advantages of Pennsylvania. A new map 
folder has been issued, the original 100,000 having been 
exhausted. Those who have not seen it will do well to secure a 
copy from the Commission and most persons will be surprised how 
little they know of the historic and scenic points of importance 
in their state while they toured in other sections of the nation in 
search of beauty and historical inspiration. The Commission is 
cooperating with the United States Tourist Information Office, 
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recently established in New York City by the Department of the 
Interior. Literature and information will be supplied this Federal 
service by the Commission in its advertising campaign. Plans 
for publicity programs in connection with the New York World 
Fair of 1939 and the Golden Gate International Exposition at 
Los Angeles the same year are already outlined. The Commis- 
sion recently took part in a nation-wide broadcast and has used 
the facilities of local stations extensively. In its report on ten 
months of activity for 1936, the Commission declared that it had 
issued 125,000 pieces of literature and publicity matter equal to 
500 pages of newspaper space. The legislature is certain to 
approve a renewed appropriation for the liberal continuance of 
its activities, and most persons are agreed that it will be money 
well spent. If the historians are able to keep pace by marking 
important sites and producing competent accounts dealing with 
Pennsylvania history the Commission may prove a turning point 
in national realization of the historic significance of the common- 
wealth. 

That Pennsylvania has not ceased to be of importance in the 
cultural history of America is indicated by the fact that twenty-six 
year old Samuel Barber of West Chester recently was acclaimed 
in Rome at the premiere of his new “Symphony in One Move- 
ment.” <A fellow of the American Academy in Rome, Barber 
has been showered with honors since the days of his study at the 
Curtis Institute in 1928. Following two years of study in Vienna 
the young composer won the Pulitzer Prize in Music and the Dam- 
rosch Award, and later repeated for a second time first honors in 
the Pulitzer competition. The moral of this paragraph might be 
that in the study of the past we should not forget the importance 
of the present in Pennsylvania history. 

The University of Pennsylvania Library has established a 
Founder’s Room for the permanent segregation and display of 
nearly 1,000 volumes which form the nucleus of its collections 
bearing upon the early development of the University. The book 
collection is supplemented by pictures, documents and other mate- 
rials illustrative of institutional history. Furniture originally the 
possession of Franklin is included in the display. 

Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway of the Pennsylvania State College, 
author of a History of Pennsylvania, will spend half of the college 
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year of 1937-38 on leave of absence to continue his studies in the 
racial history of Pennsylvania. A grant-in-aid from the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania will assist Dr. Dunaway in the 
completion of the valued study which has occupied his attention 
for the past several years and the fruits of which to date have 
appeared from time to time in articles dealing with the various 
racial groups and their rdle in the history of the state. 

Dr. Paul H. Giddens of Allegheny College has made great 
progress in his studies dealing with the early history of the 
petroleum industry in western Pennsylvania. “The Birth of the 
Petroleum Industry,” was the subject of a paper presented by 
Dr. Giddens at the April meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. It is hoped that Pennsylvania historians will 
have an early opportunity to hear more about the important work 
of Dr. Giddens in this field. 


The Eighth Annual History Conference of the University of 
Pittsburgh was held Saturday, April 10th at the headquarters of 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society Building in Pitts- 
burgh. Historians of that section have come to look forward to 
this annual event with anticipation because of the high quality of 
the programs presented. The general conference theme for 1937 
was “British-American Historical Relations” and several high 
school and college teachers took part in the program. The morn- 
ing session stressed the presentation of English history in the high 
school and was presided over by Dr. Alfred H. Sweet of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. The luncheon featured an address 
by Dr. Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University on “World 
Currents in American History.” The afternoon session, presided 
over by Dr. W. F. Woodring of Allegheny College, emphasized 
English influences and contacts in early American history. The 
Conference was a marked success and it is to be regretted that 
every college and university in the state does not sponsor a simi- 
lar regional historical gathering for the scholarly presentation of 
both local and broader historical papers related to important 
general themes. The University of Pittsburgh deserves especial 
commendation for this series of conference gatherings. 

Dickinson College at Carlisle is celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of co-education at that institution. Dr. Z. L. Straw, first 
woman to be graduated in 1887, despite opposition and hazing 
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on the part of the male students, will return to the campus to 
receive an honorary Sc.D. degree of for her humanitarian services. 
The admission of Dr. Straw, then Zatae Longsdorff, was delayed 
in 1882 because of the objection that in order to reach recitation 
rooms she would be obliged to pass through a dormitory for men. 
Dr. McCauley, then head of Dickinson, insisted that women must 
“be protected in their education from all that might be indelicate,” 
and such protection could not be afforded. The remodeling of 
Old West building was undertaken in order to remedy the danger- 
ous situation and the following year the first woman student was 
admitted. 

The annual observance of Memorial Day at the Gettysburg 
National Cemetery was featured this year by an address of Mayor 
S. Davis Wilson of Philadelphia. Speaking in the spirit of Lin- 
coln, Mayor Wilson reminded his audience that the nation of 
today must dedicate itself to security for the “living dead who 
toil in factories and mines, in the mill, on the farm, and above 
all, the more than 9,000,000 of our people who are unemployed.” 
The usual impressive ceremonies attracted a large attendance. 

June 1, 1937 marked the formal dedication of the impressive 
Stephen Foster Memorial on the University of Pittsburgh campus. 
Financed by contributions from thousands, it constitutes a beauti- 
ful shrine, housing one of the richest collections ever dedicated 
to an American composer. Great in the history of American folk 
music, Stephen Foster will be fittingly memorialized in this at- 
tractive building with its magnificent collection. Thus will Amer- 
ica honor tardily a great artist who in his own day found so 
little appreciation that his death in 1864 occurred almost un- 
noticed in a dingy hotel room in New York City. Foster was 
born in 1826 just outside the city which honors him and was a 
graduate of Jefferson College, then at Cannonsburg. His biogra- 
pher tells us that he was a poor student and more interested in 
music than in study. “Open Thy Lattice, Love,” was his first 
composition at the age of seventeen and published in Philadelphia. 
As was the custom of the day, Foster used his pen for political 
verse. An ardent Democrat, he composed dozens of campaign 
songs during the pre-Civil War decades. His later years were 
those of a wandering minstrel, composing beautiful songs which 
remain as one of the richest heritages of early American music. 
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Population Distribution in Colonial America. By Stella H. Sutherland. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 353. $4.00.) 


This is a useful and ambitious attempt to cover a field which has long 
awaited study. On three large maps Miss Sutherland has plotted the 
distribution of colonial population on the eve of the Revolution. Data, 
covering the years 1770-1783, have been assembled from census returns, 
tax and militia lists, and many other sources. Just what procedure the 
author used in reducing her miscellany of figures to order is not altogether 
clear, and therefore her estimates are hard to test. The text is devoted to 
population tables and an historical account of conditions affecting the distri- 
bution of population. Statistics of colonial exports and imports for 1771 
appear in a long appendix. Miss Sutherland concludes that out of the 
2,507,150 colonials of 1775, 1,298,733 lived north of the Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line as compared with 1,208,417 to the south. This is less of a difference 
than has generally been assumed. 

The purpose of a work like this is to provide the scholar with a reliable 
and ready reference manual. Unfortunately this volume is lacking in these 
virtues. Nothing but a general impression may be gained from the maps. 
If a Pennsylvanian has difficulty in locating the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
rivers, he is certain to run into real trouble in dealing with Maine, or 
South Carolina. No use can be made of these maps when an analysis of 
population distribution in a small area is desired. Such vital physical fea- 
tures as mountains and lakes (Winnepesaukee, in New Hampshire, for 
instance), are omitted from the maps, as are towns and county lines. More- 
over, the index is hard to use. 

Miss Sutherland displays, I think, a more than conservative attitude 
toward colonial population statistics. It is true that enthusiasm seemed 
to affect all provincial census takers—or was it bad judgment? But one 
can err as much on the short as on the long side. It hardly seems the 
part of wisdom to base the estimate of Philadelphia’s population on figures 
for 1777 when the town had suffered an exodus in anticipation of Howe’s 
occupation. M’Robert, whose judgment is considered very sound, estimated 
the town to contain 40,000 in 1776; Miss Sutherland prefers 18,770. Others, 
among them Thompson Westcott, accept 35,000 as the probable number. I 
am inclined also to think that New York’s population was nearer 25,000 
than Miss Sutherland’s figure of 22,000, but in any case New York must 
have been smaller than Philadelphia. Contemporary observers thought it so. 

No historian who has had to wrestle with the meager data available for 
a study of colonial population will be disposed to press a case against Miss 
Sutherland very far. She has essayed a difficult and most discouraging 
task. Her conclusions are based on careful research. One can only regret 
that they were not made available in a more usable form. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Cart BRrIDENBAUGH. 
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Elizabeth and Her Neighbors. By Richard Taylor Wiley. (Elizabeth, Pa.: 
Published by the Author, 1937. Pp. 386. $3.00.) 


The writing of local history goes on apace in Pennsylvania. The volume 
before us is one of the most welcome that has appeared in years. The 
author has lived most of his four score years in the midst of the com- 
munity whose history he sets forth in these pages, and he has done a 
remarkably good job. He has written not only with the sympathy of one 
whose family has for three generations, lived in and worked with the 
people of the community, but with the critical discernment of a widely recog- 
nized newspaper editor. He has an excellent grasp of the material about 
which he writes. He knows the background from which he has culled his 
facts. His previous works like “Sim Greene and Tom the Tinker’s Men,” 
“The Whiskey Insurrection,” “Early Western Pennsylvania,” and others, 
have gained for him a state wide reputation. 

The present volume is rich in local history. It could not be otherwise 
in dealing with such a subject as Elizabeth and Her Neighbors. Beginning 
back in 1769, when the land office in Philadelphia first received applications 
from people who wanted to settle on lands that had recently been acquired 
from the Iroquois, and continuing on down through the remainder of the 
eighteenth century, numerous claims were filed for these rich lands, and 
a swarm of settlers poured into this region. But the author begins his 
history even earlier than that date. Chapters dealing with such titles as 
“Earliest Inhabitants” and “Before White Occupancy,” treat of this section 
even before white settlements had been planted. 

Part II consists of those features of the community’s history which, in 
the opinion of the author, could not well be included in the historical 
narrative, comprising Part I. These incidents are however, of sufficient 
historical importance to be included somewhere in the volume. The inci- 
dents are listed in alphabetical order. Some of the most valuable articles 
include a History of Bridge Building, Early Industries, a discussion of Old 
Newspapers, Steamboat Builders—and of considerable local importance is 
a treatment of the part played in the community by the most prominent 
families of this section. The reviewer knows of no local history that con- 
tains more valuable bits of information, most of it unavailable elsewhere, 
than is to be found within these pages. 

While the book is lacking in some of those historical standards which 
one likes to see displayed, such as footnotes, documentary citations, list of 
reference materials, etc., yet one has the feeling that the author is speak- 
ing with such confidence that he rarely questions the conclusions here set 
forth. 

The University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLIver. 


South After Gettysburg: Letters of Cornelia Hancock from the Army of 
the Potomac, 1863-1865. Edited by Henrietta Stratton Jaquette. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. Pp. 173. Illus- 
trated. $2.00.) 


South After Gettysburg, another attractively printed volume from the 
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press of the University of Pennsylvania, is the story—through her letters— 
of Cornelia Hancock and her wanderings in the Army of the Potomac dur- 
ing the years 1863-1865. Miss Hancock, although born at Hancock’s Bridge, 
near Salem, New Jersey, spent a great part of her active life in Philadel- 
phia. She was an upright and vigorous Quakeress, one of those rare indi- 
viduals who knew not only what needed to be done but how to do it. 
Annoying she must have been to those charged with conducting the war in a 
“military manner,” but she was an angel of mercy to those she loved. 
Before a month of her war career had passed, she was given a medal as a 
“Testimonial of regard for ministrations of mercy to the wounded soldiers 
at Gettysburg, Pa—July 1863”; by the end of the conflict she had earned 
the title of “the Florence Nightingale of America.” One would perhaps 
call her honest rather than kindly, efficient rather than tender. 

Cornelia Hancock went off to war early one morning in July, 1863. As 
she rode through the little town of Salem, she hid in her carriage lest her 
friends say, “Why, Cornelia, thee is too young to go.” Joining her sister’s 
husband, Dr. Henry T. Child, in Philadelphia, she started—without a pass— 
for the battlefield of Gettysburg. When the carnage there had ended and 
Lee’s forces were moving southward, she closed up her hospital and moved 
to Washington to care for the contrabands. Then began a journey that 
took her often uninvited but always useful—with the army—of the Potomac 
to Belle Plain, Fredericksburg, Port Royal, Newtown, White House Land- 
ing, Coal Harbor, City Point, Petersburg, and finally Richmond. Her 
letters, written exactly as she saw events, are not only strikingly inter- 
esting but exceedingly valuable in many ways. Much that Miss Hancock 
says is not history, but all is expressed in the vigorous words of an earnest 
soul more a crusader than a humanitarian. One wishes that the editor 
could have included letters from later years and indexed the whole. 

Temple University James A. Barnes. 


Stories of Pennsylvania. By Elsie Singmaster. Two volumes. (Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania Book Service, 1937. Pp. 183; 
192. Illustrated. Each $1.00.) 


Elsie Singmaster is widely recognized for her skillfully done stories for 
children and tales carrying the Pennsylvania Dutch motif. In Stories of 
Pennsylvania, a two-volume collection dealing with the history of the Key- 
stone state from 1616 to 1797, she makes a real pedagogic as well as juvenile 
literary contribution. The books are clearly meant to be not a history 
text, but supplementary reading material. 

Though “most of the stirring events of our early history as a nation took 
place in Philadelphia,” Miss Singmaster does not confine herself to such 
locally placed subjects as the early settling by the Dutch and the Swedes, 
the Wampum Belt Treaty between the Indians and the English and the sub- 
sequent tricking of the Lenapes out of their land by Penn’s successors, the 
arrival of Benjamin Franklin in the city of Brotherly Love, the Declaration 
of Independence, and Fitch’s paddle-wheel steamboat. Included besides are 
the settlement of the interior, John Harris’ experience with the fierce Iro- 
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quois at his stockaded trading-post on the Susquehanna in 1740, the French 
and Indian Wars, Thomas Cresap and the land disputes between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, Conrad Weiser and his mediation with the Indians, 
and Daniel Boone, native son of Pennsylvania—all contributing to the 
colorful pageant. 

The development of arts, crafts, and industries in Pennsylvania is well 
brought out in several of the stories. How the Germans made pottery, 
glassware (notably the beautiful Stiegel ware), quilts, and embroidery 
is told, and one story interestingly relates the oft-repeated tale of Benja- 
min West, the poor Quaker lad who learned to paint with Indian pigments 
and a brush made from the tail hairs of his well-loved cat. The first uses 
of such natural resources as anthracite and petroleum, in which Pennsyl- 
vania abounds, are explained, and some account is given of animals and 
plants indigenous to Pennsylvania. 

The names of many of those who contributed to the making of our coun- 
try’s history are personalized in these narratives, and incidental descriptions 
of dress, food, furnishings, and customs are bound to enrich the young 
reader’s viewpoint. Through many of the thirty-two stories runs inevitably 
the current of hardship and strife which the white settlers underwent. 

The adult reader is many times irritated by statements that not only add 
nothing to the meaning, but are often in themselves wholly impossible. For 
the child, however, the imaginative dramatization with corresponding en- 
largement of known facts no doubt adds reality to the stories. 

Young Pennsylvanians will relish these appetizingly attractive doses of 
the fascinating history of their native commonwealth, and intermediate 
grade pupils of other states as well will enjoy the stories. 

Philadelphia Etrnor S. Barnes. 


Captains and Mariners of Early Maryland. By Raphael Semmes. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 856. $5.00.) 


Dr. Semmes’s title must not be taken too literally, for he has by no 
means confined himself to the activities of those sturdy mariners who first 
sailed the waters of Chesapeake Bay. Instead he has given us a history 
of Maryland in the seventeenth century, with a good third of his text 
devoted to the many tribes of Indians who dwelt along the Bay and its 
tributaries, and alternately traded and fought with the white men. 

Quoting freely from the Archives of Maryland, High Court of Admiralty 
Proceedings, and other sources, the author has written a lively and some- 
times salty account of the struggles of the pioneers to maintain a foothold 
on the rich land they had selected for their domain—an account refreshingly 
free from heroics and sentimentality. 

The organization of the volume leaves much to be desired. Each of the 
twenty-six chapters is in effect an independent narrative, dealing with such 
topics as “Mariners of the Sea,” “Captains and Commanders,” “Choptanks, 
Pigs and Petticoats,” and while it enables the casual reader to take his 
history in small doses, it results in considerable repetition and confusion. 
One feels that if the author had presented his material as a unit in its 
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chronological sequence the book might advantageously be shortened by a 
hundred pages, and at the same time have presented a clearer picture of the 
events described, their causes and effects. 

From these pages emerges one heroic figure—that of William Claiborne, 
who established his trading post on Kent Island three years before the 
Maryland colonists arrived at St. Mary’s, and fought valiantly but un- 
availingly to maintain his independence of the Calverts. Like the Indians 
with whom he traded his “trucking stuffe” for beaver pelts, he deserved a 
better fate. 

As is to be expected of a Johns Hopkins publication, the volume is phys- 
ically attractive, in spite of its bulk, and remarkably free from typographical 
errors. It is fully documented, with extensive bibliography and indices. The 
reader would, however, have been grateful for a map showing the position 
of the rivers, islands, settlements, and Indian villages frequently mentioned. 

Occasionally the author’s statements or conclusions are open to question. 
For instance, on page 66, “On Kent Island he had many ‘fathome,’ or arm’s 
length of roanoke and peak” (the local wampum). The fathom, now 
standardized at six feet, was originally the space to which a man can 
extend both his arms. Again, on page 72, in quoting a list of boat- 
building supplies, he refers to “Pitch, Tarre, Ocome [ocher], canvis for a 
Sayle, etc.” “Ocome” is obviously oakum, not ocher. 

University of Pennsylvania Press PHELpPs SOULE. 








